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A ship with sail configuration as shown is known as a Clipper Ship. 


I must go down to the seas again 
to the lonely sea & sky 
and all I ask is a tall ship 
and a star to steer her by 


John Masefield - Poet Laureate 
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MUSINGS FROM 
STAGE HARBOR LIGHT 


See the fog that rolls in landward 
Hear the voice of Stonehorse* calling 
Warning of the shoals that threaten 
All who pass the Cape to seaward. 


And the Handkerchief* replying 

Bring back thoughts of old time skippers. 
Through the mists we see them ghosting 
Homeward bound from far off places 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Melbourne, Sidney. 


Dipping topsails to the highlands 
Where beyond the outer beaches 
Breaking with their surf eternal 
Lie the houses of the homeland. 


*The lightship, The Handkerchief, marked the Handkerchief Shoal SW of Monomoy Point, halfway between 
the Point and Nantucket. Stonehorse marked Stonehorse Shoal off mid Monomoy Point. 


by Henry Sears Hoyt Sr. while at the lighthouse, C.1937 
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Preamble 


THE ASCENDENTS AND DESCENDENTS OF CAPT. J. HENRY SEARS 
OF BREWSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE FAMILY PARTICIPATION IN THE 19th CENTURY AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP ERA. 


his saga attempts to record the history of the Sears family involvement in the maritime mercantile experience 

of the United States in world trade. It spans roughly the era between the 1840's and the late 1880’s when steam 

began to replace wind. The war of 1812 was over and a young nation was beginning to look westward and find its des- 
tiny. 

Great events were on the horizon and were to occur rapidly. Gold would be discovered in California in 1848. 
Immigration was increasing from Europe and the British Isles, the Oregon trail, the 49’ers, the Mormon trail, the Pony 
Express and Overland trails snaked along the Platte. The railroads were expanding and the Civil War would begin in 
1861. Due to the war, America would have to postpone the transcontinental rail link until 1871 (though Lincoln had 
authorized it prewar) when the Union Pacific R.R. moving westward from Omaha/Council Bluffs, lowa would meet the 
Central Pacific effort from Sacramento, California and culminate with the driving of the Golden Spike at Promontory 
Point, Utah. 

On the high seas, England and her emerging world empire pretty well ruled the waves in commerce. The ships 
they sailed were heavy, ponderous, bluff bowed and slow. The decks were of a narrower cross section than her beam at 
the waterline: the so-called “tumblehome” which provided coaxial stability in heavy seas and accommodated larger car- 
goes. America’s small fleet of merchant ships were pretty well confined to fishing, coastal cargo and packet ships and a 
few of the larger types. , 

However, the quest for speed was on. In the middle ‘40s a young Scotsman from Nova Scotia, Donald McKay, 
arrived in East Boston, having learned his ship building skills as an apprentice in New York and he had a radical new 
concept in ship design which the Americans were quick to embrace. They were to be long, lean with a sharp bow, very 
little tumblehome, three-masted, square-rigged, with a gaff-rigged “spanker” aft of the mizzen or rear mast, enabling it to 
point closer to the wind. From the sharp clean bow there protruded a long bowsprit supporting a number of triangular 
sails, or jibs with such names as jib, flying jib, fore topmast staysail etc. and was braced underneath the bowsprit by a 

vertical pole referred to as the martingale or “Dolphin Striker” to support the bracing lines and stays. Old timers scoffed 
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at this radical change claiming that without the bluff rounded bow of old this new innovation would lead to “sub- 
marining” in heavy seas. McKay said no, the headsails would lift the bow nicely. American ship builders and masters 
embraced the new concept and McKay's theories proved correct. Nothing would touch them. Sailing closer to the wind 
and crowding on canvas by the half acre or, as Grandpa Sears colorfully described it, “hanging out all the wash”, they 
were magnificent to behold. This new concept revolutionized world trade. 

A modern comparison can be drawn from the 1950's. Modern transoceanic aircraft had reached the ultimate per- 
formance of propeller - piston driven planes in both speed, height and range with such aircraft as the Lockheed 
Constellation which took 13 hrs. New York to London with refueling stops in Newfoundland and westbound, Shannon, 
Ireland. Suddenly they were replaced by the Boeing 707, a four-engine turbine jet transport, and the New York - London 
trip was reduced to 6 1/2 hours. The clipper ship, so named probably because they moved at a fast “clip”, had a simi- 
lar revolutionary effect and speeds suddenly went from 3-5 M.P.H. to upwards of 18-20 plus. 

Even the names of these new American wonders evoke adventure, glamour, speed, grace and performance. 
Consider just a few examples: Wild Ranger, Lightming, Flying Cloud, Expounder, Titan, Glory of the Seas, Sovereign of the Seas, 
Belle of the West, Wild Wave, Gold Hunter, Centaur, Herald of the Morning, Sea Witch, Staghound to give you an idea - get 
the spirit? 

They sailed for California gold, Australian grain, China tea, British coal, steel rails, case oil, bricks, spices and 
nitrates (guano) from the Chincha Islands off Peru. There was also a brisk trade taking gold seekers to Panama where 
they trudged over the Isthmus (no canal then) and boarded another ship then for San Francisco or endured a good 
pounding rounding Cape Horn. During a long depression in the United States, Gandpa Sears carried, under contract, 
French troops and munitions from Marseilles to the Crimean War at Sevastopol. 

As a follow up to ship naming, as far as is known, Grandpa Sears, Capt. J. Henry Sears, named only one of his 
ships after one of the ladies in the family, his sister Ellen Sears. It was the last ship built by Asa Shiverick at his yard 
in E. Dennis, Cape Cod. Much to the disgust of his two daughters, Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt and Alice Sears 
Lawrence, he didn’t name a ship for either one saying he didn’t like the way the crude deckhands referred to their ships, 
thus tarnishing the fair names of the girls in the family. Thus no Alice or Emily Sears rounded the Horn. 

The owners/masters took great pride in their vessels: black hulls, copper-sheathed bottoms, to ward off destruc- 
tive marine growth, gold-leafed quarterboards, trail boards and beautifully handcarved figureheads of lovely ladies, myth- 
ical dragons and sea monsters. These figureheads were placed just under the long graceful bowsprit on the cutwater of 
the bow. From the very top of the mainmast, or “main truck”, they flew their house flag, or personal company burgee 
to announce who they were to one and all at home or foreign ports. From the end of the spanker gaff they flew the 
Stars and Stripes. Also upon entering port they flew signal flags in letter code and their registry number for pilot iden- 
tification. 
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These sailing masters were a unique breed. They often took the helm at a young age - Capt. J. Henry Sears, 
Grandpa Sears, took command of the extreme clipper Wild Ranger on her maiden voyage from Boston to San Francisco 
at age 24 - and often retired in their early 40’s to start their own shipping businesses. It is well to note and remind 
younger generations that there was no radio. By 1858 there were worldwide land telegraph systems and in 1865 the 
transatlantic cable was laid giving some long distance service. There were no phones or electronics: they crossed these 
trackless oceans guided by reasonably accurate admiralty charts, sextant, chronometer, sun and stars. At about this time 
a naval officer named Matthew Maury was given an odious, boring task of comparing all ships’ logs and it soon became 
obvious to him that he could impart this information in current manuals suggesting the most favorable courses to take 
at given times of the year. For those who divulged their own courses and times and subscribed to Maury’s manuals the 
rewards were, well, rewarding. 

Also unlike modern transoceanic airline pilots, once in a foreign port sailing masters had to attend to loading 
and off loading cargo, seeing to repairs, negotiating a new cargo for either home or another port. Generally they 
employed local shipping agents for this purpose. Transatlantic mail and passenger service kept to schedule considering 
that it depended only on wind. Though they were sailing vessels, they entered and departed harbors with steam tugs 
for towing and used local pilots. While the master/captain was often not the owner, it was common practice to allow 
the captains a certain allotted space on a ship under his command for his own personal trading. This enabled him to 
begin to accumulate a nest-egg of capital to start his own business along with the personal contacts he had made abroad. 

Our father, Henry Sears Hoyt Sr., knew the old skipper, J. Henry, well and adored him. Being 6 years older than 
his sister Barbara and 4 years older than his brother King and being interested in both sailing and history, he had the 
opportunity of going many times with his mother, Gam, on summer visits to Brewster well into his college years at 
Harvard. In our childhood, and indeed well into later life, he would tell us delightful tales about his grandfather. The 
veracity of some of these tales due to J. Henry’s sense of spoof and humor are questionable. While it was common prac- 
tice while sailing in the steady trade winds to extend extra spars on the yardarms to support extra sail area or “stunsails” 
(studding sails), Grandfather would slyly remark that he also used to add additional topmasts which he referred to as the 
“moonrakers”, “Heaven disturbers” and “God’s footstools”. Whether the latter were “for real” or his versions of the left- 
handed monkey wrench or 4-ft. yardstick, Dad never determined nor had utterly qualified by his father. Another stunt, 
this one true, was when he was enroute to Boston from the Cape to take a command. He would stop and buy several 
kegs of ordinary upholstery/carpet tacks. Many a ship captain, becalmed in the Straits of Malacca or Malay Straits, was 
a prime target for local native pirates. These pirates, employing fast oar and sail-driven proas, could swarm aboard a 
beleaguered vessel and raise havoc. However by cracking open the tack kegs and liberally spreading them on deck this 
had a decidedly negative effect on the boarders’ bare feet. Spoiled their whole day. 

Capt. Sears had a beach house overlooking Cape Cod Bay and the Brewster salt flats wherein he kept much of 
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ing edge of the bow. She is still referred to in Brewster historical circles as “our white lady”. Unfortunately, the Fall 
duck hunters had a bad habit of using her for target practice. Luckily it was saved and graced the garden of our grand- 
mother at her home in Old Greenwich, Conn., “Redruff”. Then after her age required a nursing home, the figurehead 
was removed to the Ecker home in Greenwich. In the 1960's they presented it to the museum at the Pilgrim Monument 
in Provincetown where it currently rests. 

So far I have primarily dealt with a brief outline of conditions in the United States in the 19th century and with 
a few recollections of Henry Sears Hoyt and his grandfather J. Henry Sears. Subsequent data will deal with Capt. Sears’ 
father Joseph Hamblen Sears, brother Elisha Freeman Sears and their brother-in-law Josiah Nickerson Knowles. Due to 
the personal relationship between Sears Hoyt and J. Henry his involvement is most familiar to us. 


Footnotes: In an interview with our Aunt Barbara Ecker in December 1994 I (in this chapter “I” means Henry 
Sears (Pete) Hoyt Jr.) elicited from her recollections of her grandfather from the viewpoint of a 10 year old girl. I will 
quote: “He was very jolly and wonderful fun to be with. His home was most comfortable and had a bowling alley.” She 
also recalls being with him and President Taft “a very big friendly person” when she participated in the unveiling of the 
bronze plaque for the dedication of the Pilgrim Memorial Monument. Capt. Sears was the organizer and first president 
of the Pilgrim Monument Association. I might add that President Taft brought the Atlantic fleet into Provincetown 
harbor on this occasion as had President Theodore Roosevelt when the cornerstone was laid. 

Now that you have a very basic outline of the family participation in this era, continue and meet in more depth 
these and other personalities in the family, details of the ships they sailed and some interesting personal histories. 


So blow ye winds hi ho By sport of bitter weather 
For Californio We're walty, strained and scarred 
There’s plenty of Gold From the kentledge on the kelson 
So I’ve been told To the slings upon the yard. 
On the banks of the Sacramento. Six oceans had their will of us 
Sea Chantey To carry all away - 


Our galley’s in the Baltic, 
And our boom’s in Mossel bay! 
-Kipling, “The Merchantmen.” 


THE BELL BUOY 


They christened my brother of old - 
And a saintly name he bears - 
They gave him his place to hold 
At the head of the belfry-stairs, 
Where the minster- towers stand 
And the breeding kestrels cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


In the flush of the hot June prime, 
O er smooth flood-tides afire, 
I bear bim burry the chime 
To the bidding of checked Desire; 
Till the sweated ringers tire 
And the wild bob-majors die. 
Could I wait for my tum in the godly choir? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


He wars with darkling Powers 
(I war with a darkling sea); 

Would he stoop to my work im the gusty mirk? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not he! 


There was never a priest to pray, 

There was never a hand to toll, 

When they made me guard of the bay, 

And moored me over the shoal. 

I rock, I reel, and I roll - 
My four great hammers ply - 

Could I speak or be still at the Church s will? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


The landward marks have failed, 
The fog-bank glides unguessed, 
The spent deep feigns ber rest: 


But my ear is laid to her breast, 
I lift to the swell - I cry! 

Could I wait in sloth on the Church s oath? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


At the careless end of night 
I thrill to the nearing screw; 
I turn in the clearing light 
And I call to the drowsy crew; 
And the mud boils foul and blue 
As the blind bow backs away. 


Will they give me their thanks if they clear the banks? 


Shoal! Ware shoal! Not they! 


The beach-pools cake and skim, 
The bursting spray-heads freeze, 
I gather on crown and rim 
The grey, grained ice of the seas, 
Where, sheathed from bitt to trees, 
The plunging colliers lie. 
Would I barter my place for the Church s grace? 
Shoal! Ware shoal! Not I! 


Through the blur of the whirling snow, 
Or the black of the inky sleet, 
The lanterns gather and grow, 
And I look for the homeward fleet. 
Rattle of block and sheet - 
Ready about - stand by ! 
Shall I ask them a fee ere they fetch the quay? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


I dip and I surge and I swing 
In the rip of the racing tide, 
By the gates of doom I sing, 
On the horns of death I ride. 
A ship-length overside, 
Between the course and the strand, 
Fretted and bound I bide 
Peril wherof I cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! Ware shoal!) Not I! 


Rudyard Kiplings Verse - Rudyard Kipling - Doubleday and Co. 1940 


CHAPTER I 


In which the Clipper Ships tell their tale 
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SHIP “GLORY OF THE SEAS” 


Statistics: Builder: Donald McKay Rated: Al Tons registered: 1,503 
Built: East Boston Length: 250' Sail Area: 8,000 yards of Cotton Duck 
Launched: Oct 21, 1869 Beam: 44 i. For listings of her standing and running rigging see 
Model: Medium Clipper Depth of hold: 28' 6 
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following listings and drawings by Michael J. Mjelde. 


This is the most complete story of the most famous and illus- 
trious ship in the family. Before we give you her story we wish to 
express our profound thanks to two people who made this information 
available. 

In 1970, Michael J. Mjelde of Bremerton, Washington, wrote 
the definitive book Glory of the Seas published by the Wesleyan 
University Press Middletown, Conn. He has given us permission to 
draw shamelessly from it, along with his own drawings, and are hereby 
reproduced for all of us to share. Through countless phone calls and 
letters, he has supplied us with priceless data. Read his book for the 
complete story. 

Also, we are indebted to Josiah Nickerson Knowles, Jr. of Corte 
Madera, Calif., whom we visited at his home last March 1995. Being 
the great-grandson of Capt. Knowles, he was a fount of information, 
showing us many of his family treasures and giving us a priceless origi- 
nal copy of one of Capt. Knowles’s journal/logs handwritten at sea and 
a gold watch fob, which he carried all his life, engraved with the name 
of Ellen Sears. Because of the interest and generosity of these two men, 
we pass this information on to you. We hope we prove worthy of this 
task. 

To begin with, the Glory of the Seas was designed and built by 
Donald McKay, his last ship, in his East Boston yard and was launched 
on October 21, 1869. McKay was in financial difficulties and needed a 
fast passage to San Francisco to reestablish his reputation as the fore- 
most designer and builder of famous vessels. Initially thinking of com- 
manding her himself on her maiden voyage, he deferred to Capt. 
George Giet and sailed on her as a passenger. She was towed out of 
Boston by the steamer George B. Upton, sailed to New York, thence via 
Cape Horn to San Francisco completing the passage in 120 days due to 
light winds crossing the line. On her return trip she sailed for Liverpool 
under Capt. Chatfield, thence to Boston. 

By all standards she was a beautiful ship, with a black painted 
hull, varnished yards and with her deck houses painted flat white with 
blue trim. Just under the bowsprit was a beautiful hand carved figure- 
head of a woman in classical robes (see illustration next page), black 
name boards with gold letters, just aft of the bow. The lines of her bow 
were similar to McKay’s Staghound and on her elliptical stern in gold 
was Glory of the Seas, Boston. She was one of the largest ships in the 
American Merchant Navy. 

She had a 7' shear, 3 decks and her frames were white oak. Her 
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GLORY OF THE SEAS 


Figurehead of Glory of the Seas. 
Given by Mr. James Farrell 
to India House, New York. 
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lower decks were of Southern pine and main deck 
of white pine. Her lower decks were varnished and 
the bulkheads painted white which gave her a 
bright airy look. She carried two main bow 
anchors, one of 5700 lbs., and one of 5500 lIbs., plus 
a kedge anchor of 700 Ibs., and a stream anchor of 
1800 Ibs. She had 90 fathoms of 2 1/2" anchor 
chain and her standing rigging was 11" hemp. To 
ward off marine growth and before the days of mod- 
em anti-fouling paints, her hull was “metaled”, or House Flag for J. Henry Sears & 
sheathed in “yellow metal”. This was an alloy of 
copper and zinc which came in 14" x 48" sheets 
and weighed 6 1/2 lbs per sheet with nail holes stamped around their perimeter. The 
ship was painted, then from keel to well above her waterline there was applied a coat 
of tar. Over the tar was laid a layer of felt, and these metal sheets were nailed to the 
hull. Glory had 3500 of these sheets whose total weight was 12 1/2 tons. For dimen- 
sions of her masts, spars and bowsprits, her hull cross-section, cabin and deck arrange- 
ments see the following pages of diagrams. 

In March and April 1871, McKay was in deep financial trouble, with the Glory laid 
up in Boston having returned from Liverpool in ballast. Twelve of his creditors had 
offered to buy her in an attempt to salvage the money they had invested in her. They 
formed a syndicate and selected J. Henry Sears & Co., with his partners Andrew 
Nickerson and George Briggs to be managers/owners. During the last weeks of April, 
final arrangements were made, and the ship was conveyed to J. Henry Sears & Co. for 
a token $10,000.00. Glory of the Seas was now the Sears Co. flagship. 

J. Henry Sears and Co. had new ideas for the Glory. He sent a cable to Liverpool 
to Capt. Josiah Knowles, who was then in that port in command of the Sears ship 
Kentuckian, offering him command of the new vessel. Capt. Knowles replied in the 
affirmative, and Capt. Sears dispatched the Glory to Liverpool under the command of 
his brother Elisha Freeman Sears. According to the Boston Advertiser issue, April 19, 
1871, Glory departed Boston for St. Johns, Newfoundland. After a minor problem of 
grounding on a sandbar, but towed clear, according to the St. Johns’ Morning News of 
May 15th, she made a good passage to Liverpool and her new master. 

Capt Josiah Knowles, a boyhood friend and brother-in-law of Capt. Sears, was 
delighted with what he saw. He was at that time 41 years of age, 6' tall, a highly 
respected shipmaster who was known as a “driving” skipper, not reckless, and respect- 
ed by his crews and other masters. He had commanded the Sears’ ship Kentuckian and 
the Charger and ill-fated Wild Wave. Neither of the latter two being Sears ships. The 
details of his epic adventures involving the Wild Wave, his return to Brewster, the 
arrival of his new daughter Nellie, and the untimely death of his wife Ellen, are cov- 
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ered in chapters later in this narrative. 7 

Upon taking command of Glory he set sail for Cardiff, Wales and thence via Cape Horn to San Francisco with a cargo of 
15,703 bars, possibly rails, of iron. Upon arrival he delivered his cargo to the Central Pacific R-R. which used them to advance 
their railroad line eastward to meet the westbound Union Pacific R.R. at Promontory Point, Utah where the Golden Spike was 
driven linking the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

As a point of interest, while Capt. Knowles was on a trip to England he commissioned Samuel Walters, a member of the 
British Royal Commission and a prominent marine artist, to paint a superb portrait of the Glory. We have seen this beautiful paint- 
ing of it under full sail, with Capt. Knowles, wife Mary and their daughter aboard ship, at the San Francisco Maritime Museum at 
Fort Mason. 


Cargo manifest, Glory of the Seas, 
for her record 96-day voyage from New York to San 
Francisco, October 13, 1873, to January 16, 1874. 
Voyage valued at $47,303. 


NEW YORK - Per Glory of the Seas 


7 cs. axles, 23 bxs. burial cases, 76 bbls. 10 bx, blacking, 324 bdls, 
binder’s board, 835 empty barrels, 17 trusses batts, 7 bxs. castings, 548 cs. 
chairs, 131 cs. chair stock, 300 cs. cider, 5 plegs. carriage, 4 csks. cherry 
juice, 3 crates crockery, 500 bbls. cement, 77 empty casks, 203 tons coal, 
100 clay tile, 6 crts. croquet, 49 cs. extracts, 2 crts. earthenware, 181 cs. 
7 pkgs., 3 csks., 84 bxs. glassware, 3 bbls. glue, 171 bxs. glass, 85 bbls do, 
2 cs. gun stocks, 16 bales cambrics, 18 bxs., 19 pkgs. hardware, 141 pcs. 
hickory, 3 csks. holloware, 1313 pkgs. 207 bds.iron pipe, 2202 bars iron, 
221 pkgs. lead, 252 pcs. lumber, 100 cs. matches, 29 cs. mirrors, 2 trunks, 5 ; =o 

7 bbls. 1237 bxs. 58 bbls., 16,365 pkgs., 1313 cs. mdse., 9 pcs. machin- | pets 
ery, 180 pkgs. nails, 405 kegs, 4 bdls. nails, 50 bxs., 50 bbls. oil, 233 pes. 
oak, 16 cs. oilcloth, 6 cs. bars, 150 bbls. oakum, 13 cs. paper hangings, 
737 bdls., 10 cs., 125 bdls., 165 pkgs. paper, 56 bbls. putty, 3 cs. per- 
fumery, 100 bbls. pitch, 20 empty pipes, 3565 pkgs. powder, 23 coils rope, 
300 cs. Schnapps, 755 bxs. sewing machines, 139 bags sumac, 850 pkgs. 
starch, 14 cs spokes, 520 cs. soap, 14,544 pcs. staves, 4 cs. sand paper, *-DAYS AT SEA 
100 stoves, 19 bxs. soda, 18 pkgs. twine, 80 cs. tobacco, 50 bbls. tar, 649 ©-GENERAL COURSE 
pkgs. tinplate & pipe, 420 bxs. tinplate, 14 bdls. treenails, 18 bbls, var- | 

nish, 1326 ps. walnut, 18 bxs. wagons, etc., 881 bbls. whiskey, 100 hf- | 

bbls. do, 75 pkgs. *do.means ditto 


. 
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GLORY OF THE SEAS 


In September 1875, Knowles received a letter from J. Henry Sears & Co. in Boston suggesting that he retire from the sea 
and become their agent in San Francisco. He accepted and set up the business in San Francisco, building a lovely home which 
became a landmark of old Oakland. He retained a 1/16 interest in the Glory but expanded his business to represent whaling mer- 
chant William Lewis of New Bedford. With the formation of the Pacific Steam Whaling Co. and Arctic Oil Works in 1883, he 
was made General Superintendent of both corporations with the whaling fleets and dock facilities at San Francisco. 

It is very difficult to condense the story of Capt. Knowles while he was in command of the Glory. Often he was accom- 
panied on many of his voyages by his second wife Mary and their children. Generally speaking, he carried bulk cargo, coal, bagged 
from the Lancashire, England mines, and California grain to Liverpool. At one time, there was a meeting among the generally 
motley crew. The plan was to kill the Captain, his wife and Ist mate. The plot was discovered and the men assembled on the 
deck where the ringleader attacked the Captain with a knife. Knowles shot him dead, thus quelling the mutiny. Unfortunately, 


DINING 


SALOON 


Drawing by Michael Jay Myelde. After cabin plan. 
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the revolver used in the inci- 
dent was stolen from the 
Knowles Collection in the 
San Francisco Maritime 
Museum. 

On another occasion, 
while carrying coal from 
Liverpool to San Francisco, 
the cargo caught fire by spon- 
taneous combustion. Using all 
deck pumps and keeping the 
hatches open, with crewmen 
descending into the smolder- 
ing hold, the fire was brought 
under control. 

Aside from bulk cargoes of 
coal and grain Glory often car- 
tied a mixed cargo. On page 
27, we present the manifest 
from her epic run of 96 days 
from New York to San 
Francisco. You will see the 
letters “do” appear in several 
places which stands for ditto 
on this manifest. In her Cape 
Horn days Knowles had been 
Glory's finest skipper with two 
record runs, New York to San 


Con’t. on page 30 


41 IN. MAIN MAST 


MAIN BITTS pa 6S KIB IN, MAIN: RAIL 


7 IN. COVERING BOARD 


12"16 IN. DECK BEAM if BIN, LODGING KNEES ~ 


AIR STRAKE 
11 IN, HANGING KNEE 


16 IN. SQUARE WATERWAY 7 IN. CEILING 


|. HANGING KNEE 16 IM, SQUARE DECK BEAM 


12 « 16 IN. STANCHION 


TRUSSING 

« STRAKE sare ari 
The bowsprit is 24 feet out- ] 
board and 34 inches in diame- Pale Chak eee ea 
ter, the jib boom and flying jib | See 
boom are in one spar 15 and 16 : v= 
feet long (of the bowsprit). i 10 IN. CEILING N ISIN. THICK WORK > 
Aloft as well as below she A) 16 IN. SQUARE KEELSON ¥ 


appears splendid and she has > Seca Soe 
been thoroughly rigged by Mr. z 
Albert Low. 


IN. PLAN 
SH itch 10 x IS IN. GARBOARD 


TE EE Lae a a a 1S * 20 IN. FLOOR TIMBER 
16 ¥ 24 IN. KEEL 


SCALE IN FEET See e MNES Hoe 


MASTS MASTHEADS DIAMETER YARDS YARDARMS DIAMETER 
FEET FEET INCHES FEET INCHES 

Foremast 91 4 40 3'4" Fore and Main 91 31/2 2 
Topmast 54 53 10 20 =«+1-8" Lower Topsail 80 2 20 
Topgallant mast 29 00 4-2" Upper Topsail 74 33/4 18 
Royalmast 19 00 LZ = Topgallant 60 4 1612 
Pole 8 00 8 Royal _ 44 2 14 
Mainmast 94 17 ai) 35! Main Skysail 32 2 12 
Topmast 54 53 10 11/4 ZO ies! oaks ack 70 3 19 
Topgallant mast 29 00 141/2 1-21/2 Lower Topsail 64 2 17 
Royalmast 19 00 12 1 Upper Topsail 57 3 14 
Skysailmast 14 00 8 Topgallant 43 2 13 
Pole 8 00 6 : Royal 32 Tan 12 
Mizzenmast 85 14 Bo eek Spanker Boom 66 Spanker Gaff 45 ft. long 12 
Topmast 44 8 161/2 1-41/2 
Topgallant mast 24 23 00 12 
Royalmast 14 00 8 
Pole 6 00 6 
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Francisco in 95 days, and San Francisco to Sydney in 35 days. A truly remarkable career 


In 1876 upon the retirement of Capt. Knowles from the sea, ]. Henry Sears and Andrew Nickerson sought a new master 
for her. They engaged Capt. Daniel McLaughlin at that time, age 53. A native of Nova Scotia, he was the son of a former British 
army dispatch rider who had served at Waterloo and then emigrated to Halifax. 

He had had a successful career commanding several fine ships including the beautiful Herald of the Morning and had round- 
ed Cape Horn 32 times. The Glory was 994 tons larger than any of his previous commands but he soon found out just how well 
the big McKay medium clipper could sail, especially in heavy weather. 

When he and his wife Maggie, who had sailed with him before, arrived in San Francisco they were greeted by Capt. Knowles 
who proudly showed off his old command and taught him “the ropes”. Capt. Dan made some modernizing and cosmetic upgrad- 
ing on the Glory, then took her on his maiden voyage from San Francisco to Liverpool. At this time grain rates were declining, 
making it very difficult to make a profit. On one occasion, while in St. Georges channel with a pilot aboard, they were hit by a 
savage gale and grounded near Dublin. However, the gale subsided and she next encountered a hurricane with near disastrous 
results, rolling as much as 45°. Eventually McLaughlin reoutfitted Glory with newer, more sophisticated masts and wire rope rig- 


SCALE IN 


Drawing by Michael Jay Mjelde. Top and side view. 
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GLORY OF THE SEAS 


ging and she continued to hold her A in Red rating extended to at least her 15-year mark. 
In the spring of 1883 the shipping business worsened in San Francisco and Glory was temporarily laid up with a number 


of other fine ships. Later that year Capt. Dan retired from the sea. 


Courtesy of J. N. Knowles Jr. ?- — - 
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Capt. Joshua Freeman takes command 


In September 1884, ]. Henry Sears and Andrew Nickerson miraculously recouped their financial plight (see details of this 
under Imperial data). Before the Glory could become active again they needed a captain who could maintain her reputation as 
the fastest ship in their fleet. Sears and Nickerson called upon their old Brewster friend, Capt. Joshua Freeman, a seventh gen- 
eration Cape Codder. In 1856 he had married 20 year old Lucy Lincoln also of Brewster. At the age of 22 he had been given 
command of Christopher Hall built by Asa Shiverick of Dennis and owned by Prince Crowell. With Lucy he took that ship to 
China. His next command was the W. B. Dinsmore (See Dinsmore write-up for more details). After leaving the Dinsmore J. Henry 
Sears and Andrew Nickerson gave him command of another of their ships, the Gold Hunter. His epic adventures on the Gold 
Hunter are covered in our details of that ship, a truly hair-raising tale. 

Freeman had invested well and retired from the sea but with the failure of the Marine Bank which had also affected If 
Henry Sears & Co., he was nearly wiped out and decided to return to the sea. After being recruited by his old friends Sears and 
Nickerson, he was persuaded to take command of the Glory of the Seas. He, Lucy and their daughter headed for San Francisco. 
Upon arriving there they were greeted by their old childhood friend Capt. Josiah Knowles and escorted by him to see their new 
“home”. Glory lay at anchor in 
the Bay area somewhat in disre- 
pair, having been laid up for sev- 
eral years. With the help of Capt. 
Knowles, Freeman set about refit- 
ting her. He also bought a 1/8th 
interest in her. Refitting having 
been completed and obtaining a 
cargo of grain he prepared for sea. 
Having been towed through the 
Golden Gate and with a fresh 
breeze they set sail for Liverpool, 
arriving there in 119 days, beating 
a number of American and 
British ships by one week, and 
several by a month which had 


Salmon can labels 
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departed at the same time. Glory was back in good hands. 
In 1901, with the grain business declining, Glory was put to work on the west coast hauling coal. In October of that year 


Freeman signed on George Ekrem, a native of Norway, and a capable Ist Mate. 
In 1902 Freeman finally relinquished command of the old Glory to Ekrem and reluctantly said goodbye. Now 35 years 


after commanding the Christopher Hall, he retired from the sea. 
The Glory continued to ply the Pacific Coast trade, San Francisco, Tacoma and Alaska. In 1906 a terrible earthquake 
struck San Francisco and most of the city burned, including the Knowles offices and records. Glory was employed supplying tim- 


ber for the reconstruction of the city. 
She was later converted to a floating salmon cannery after an unsuccessful attempt to save her for posterity. The cannery 


labels here displayed show the Glory of the Seas salmon brand. 
Finally she was beached just south of Seattle and burned for her metal on May 13, 1923. At certain extremely low tides 


her keelson is still exposed and the site has been declared by the State of Washington as an historic “dig” area for Maritime 


Archeology. 


ALASKA RED 
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Launch day of the Glory of the Seas. Donald McKay is standing in the center with a top hat on. 
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SHIP “WILD RANGER” 


The extreme clipper Wild Ranger was built by J. O. Curtis at Medford, Mass. and was launched on April 7th, 1853. 


Statistics: Length: 177' Tonnage: 1064 old Figure head - Carved Hound 
Beam: 35' 4" Measurement: 930 She also sported 3 skysail yards. 
Draft: 22' 8” new measurement 
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The painting, artist unknown, depicts her leaving Boston Light on her maiden voyage to San Francisco under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. Henry Sears, age 24. She was owned by the Sears and Thatchers of Cape Cod. 
When Capt. Sears gave this painting to his grandson Henry Sears Hoyt Sr. he wrote the following letter to go with it. 


Sound Beach July 29, 1909 


“Dear Sears: 

The ship Wild Ranger, a picture of which I sent you sometime ago which was commanded by me, was built at Medford 
in 1853 and launched in April of that year. The ship was 1060 tons register and an extreme clipper. On her first 
voyage she loaded at Boston for San Francisco, thence to Chincha Islands, thence Alexandria, VA. On discharge of 
her cargo she went to New York and loaded for San Francisco and again for Chincha Islands and for Alexandria, VA. 
thence to Boston where I left her and my brother Elisha took charge of her making several voyages to California and 


Calcutta. Later while on a passage from Calcutta to London she collided with an English ship in the English Channel 


and was abandoned. 


The ship was a very fast sailer and made some very fast passages. The painting you have represents her as leaving 
Boston for San Francisco or her first voyage June 18, 1853. 


from your Grandfather Sears” 


For clarification of above he is referring to his younger brother Elisha Freeman Sears and Sound Beach is now called Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 
Who was in command when she collided we don’t know, but it was neither of the above. 


Some typical runs were as follows: 
1) Left Boston June 21, 1853 arrived San Francisco, October 25 via Cape Horn 125 days. 
2) Left New York September 22, 1854 arrived San Francisco January 25, 1855. 
3) Left Boston October 3, 1855 arrived San Francisco February 15, 1856. 130 days. 


The purpose of going to the Chincha Islands off Peru was to obtain guano, huge deposits of bird droppings which was 
shipped bagged and was the largest richest source of nitrates principally used for fertilizer and very possibly explosives. 


eter bi kAN” 


This painting depicts her entering Liverpool Harbor. 
Painting courtesy of the Bostonian Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The oil painting is by Duncan McFarlane 


Statistics: Built: 1855 Owner: David Bacon 
Homeport: Boston Official No. 24770 


Tons registered: 
1,985 old measurements 


The Titan was built by Roosevelt and Joyce in New York in 1855 for Capt. Daniel Bacon of Boston. In 1855 Capt. J. Henry Sears 
took command until her loss, February 14, 1858. 

While in command Capt. Sears transported French troops and munitions from Marseilles to the Crimean War. After the 
close of the Crimean War in 1857 the Titan went to New Orleans and there loaded for Liverpool with the largest cargo of cotton, 
6900 bales, ever carried to date. On entering the port of Liverpool in a heavy gale while in charge of a pilot, she became unman- 
ageable due to a leak and having taken on so much water, she did not answer the helm. It was thus deemed necessary to cut away 
the main and mizzen masts to right her. After repairs she took on passengers and large cargo for Melbourne, Australia. She then 
proceeded to Peru and loaded guano (the world’s largest source of nitrates) at the Chincha Islands. 

On February 14, 1858 she set sail for Alexandria, Virginia via Cape Horn where it ran into a Cape Horn “Snorter”. Severe 
gales and 1100 miles off the coast of Brazil, leaking badly, it was decided to abandon ship and sail in the open boats to Rio de 
Janeiro. After a week in the boats they were rescued by the spanish ship Golconda and delivered to Pernambuco. 

Now comes the curious family story of the Frenchman’s ring. The Frenchman, a passenger was so impressed by Capt. Sears’ 
handling of the perilous situation he exclaimed, “Capt. Sears you have saved my life.” and presented him with his signet ring. The 
ring is mounted in silver with a rust colored carnelian stone with “Amar Alle” engraved in Turkish script and bears the 
Mohammedan date 1300 (this date is according to the Mohammedan calendar). Capt. Sears wore it on his watch chain all his life 
and it can be seen in his photograph at the Pilgrim Monument in Provincetown. It is currently in possession of William B. 
Lawrence Jr., Weston, Mass. 

Thus the story of the families’ involvement with the Titan. 


The Frenchman's ring 


Sree PUCKIAN” 


Courtesy of the Peabody-Essex Museum, Salem, Mass. Painting by James Ibbetson, American, a gift by Nathaniel Whittier, 1962. 
Statistics: Built: Freeport, ME, 1857 Dimensions: 184' x 36' x 24' Fastenings: Iron & Copper 
Sic andd Homeport: Boston, Decks: Two Metalled: April 1864 
aay | 64 for J. Henry Sears & Co. Draft: 21' H.P. Howes rig. 
Rated: North Atlantic Wood: Oak Tons registered: 1049 


Rated Class: Al 1/2 Official No.: 14172 
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One of her masters was Capt. Albert H. Dunbar, born Yarmouth, Mass. 1837 who later moved to Brewster. Among other 
commands he was master of the Sears’ ship Grecian. The other Captains were Joshua Freeman, Frank B. Foster, Elisha Freeman 


Sears and Josiah N. Knowles. 


As of her career, often this remains vague; no specific details are available as of this writing. 
However, I quote from Michael J. Mjelde’s letter to me October 13, 1995 as follows: 
“I found conclusive proof that Elisha Freeman Sears was master of Glory of the Seas at the time of her departure from Boston 


on April 18th 1871. 1 also found an entry referring to Capt. Knowles 
arriving into Liverpool on the Kentuckian. He had previously sailed 
from Boston on January 1, 1871 (on the Kentuckian), arrived at New 
Orleans on January 17, loaded cotton and sailed for Liverpool on March 
4. She subsequently sailed for Boston under Knowles. Capt. Knowles 
then relinquished command of her to Capt. Sawyer who departed 
Boston June 24th bound for Liverpool via St. Johns, New Brunswick. 
On the 27th Knowles boarded a steamer for Liverpool with the intent 
of taking command of Glory. 

It was in Liverpool that Knowles took command and what hap- 
pened to the Kentuckian is inconclusive. | might add here that when J. 
Henry Sears & Co. temporarily was insolvent for a 6 month period, the 
Kentuckian was not transferred to Mr. Ellison in Boston who, again tem- 
porarily, assumed ownership of five of the Sears’ Ships”. 


Binnacle 


Bee ee SEARS” 


This ship was built in 1863 by Asa Shiverick, East Dennis, Mass. The ship was owned by Capt. J. Henry Sears of Brewster, Mass. 


and named for his sister Ellen Sears. 


The oil painting is by Duncan McFarlane 


Built:1863 aioe, Rated Class: Al e hede 20! Tonk Heaistered: 954 
Statistics: g 
Sa Port: Boston Length: 132' Wood: Oak Metalled: June 1863 
j erate Llovds 1864 Owner: J. Henry Sears Beam: 34' 6" Fastenings: Official No.: 8052 
Model: M~ Rated: North Atlantic Decks: 2 Copper - Iron 


Signal Letters: HTSP 
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ELLEN SEARS 


Unfortunately there is very little actual history of the ship. Captain Sears named it after his sister Ellen, the only woman 


in the family to be so honored as mentioned before. 

| hereby quote from Admont E. Clark’s excellent account of the Shiverick Y: 
Yards” as follows: 

“In 1862 the last of the series, Ellen Sears, was built by the Shivericks for their own account and sold even before launch- 
ing for more than the $70,000 she had cost them to Capt. J. Henry Sears of Brewster, her owner and a colorful character in his 
own right, had her named for his sister. Ellen’s career was the shortest, for in 1867 under Capt. J. F. Bartlett, she disappeared some- 
where between San Francisco and Liverpool - another in a long tale of Tragedies of the Sea”. 

A further note. Capt. J. E Bartlett was first officer on the clipper Wild Wave when she was lost on Oeno Atoll, in the 
Pitcairn group island. The ship was not owned by J. Henry Sears but, commanded by Capt. Josiah Knowles. The saga of the Wild 
Wave is dealt with in further accounting in this journal in detail both from the family log “Crusoe’s of Pitcairn Island” published 
by Henry Sears Hoyt and James King Hoyt and also recollections from the family of Capt. Josiah N. Knowles. | might add here 
that Capt. J. N. Knowles of Brewster, a boyhood friend of Capt. Sears, married Ellen Sears. 


ards “They Built Clipper Ships in Their Back 


Capt. J. E Bartlett 


We think it appropriate here to give you some information on the Ist officer on the Wild Wave when she was wrecked on 
Ceno Atoll. He was also in command of the Ellen Sears when she disappeared somewhere between San Francisco and Liverpool. 
Thanks to Ellen Lifschutz’s research, we know that he was born in Conklin, Broome County N.Y. near Binghamton. 

]. E Bartlett is listed as Master of the Ellen Sears on the ship sailing card Ellen Sears. He was first mate on the Wild Wave 
with Capt. Knowles and returned to Oeno Island to retrieve the survivors. 

According to Carolyn Hughes of the Bostonian Society, James F. Bartlett was listed as “Mariner”, 7 London Street, East 
Boston and James Bartlett, “Captain” 13 Liverpool Street, Boston, and then 82 Sumner Street, East Boston in the Maritime reg- 
istry. Last listing was 1867. There are no further references to him after this date. (The Ellen Sears disappeared in 1868.) This 
is all we know of him. He was highly respected 
by Capt. J. H. Sears and Capt. Josiah Knowles. 


He was not a Brewster man and how he met the 
above Captain remains unclear. Capt. James > 
Bartlett was age 22 when he was on the Wild 


Wave and 31 when he disappeared with the Ellen 
Sears. 


The half hull of the Ellen Sears 


Statistics: 
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Curator of the White House, Washington, D.C. 


Owner: Paul Sears and Co. Length: 171' 
ind later by Beam: 37’ 
]. Henry Sears and Co. Draft: 23' 


Wood: Oak 


Official No.: 
Signal Letters: JFGR 


8322 


EXPOUNDER 


In 1989, while having lunch with a friend at the Naval Mess at the White House in Washington, | spotted this oil paint- 
ing on the wall flying the house flag of J. Henry Sears and Co. Through the good offices of Fred Upton, a member of the House 
of Representatives (R) of Michigan and a cousin of my wife’s, and Lydia Tederick, Assistant Curator of Art at the White House, | 
was able to obtain a beautiful 8x10 photograph of the ship and the White House’s permission to use it for this book. The paint- 
ing was by a well known British painter G. A. Waldron and given to the White House by one Mr. Joel Barlow. It shows her pass- 
ing the Fastnet Light, Ireland. 

She was called a Medium Clipper having been built more for cargo capacity than for speed. She received her rather unique 
name in the following manner. In 1855 Donald McKay built the Defender for Kendall and Plumpton of Boston. It was decided to 
honor the great lawyer, statesman and orator, Daniel Webster who was popularly known as the “Defender of the Constitution and 
Expounder of the same.” Not to be outdone in honoring Daniel Webster, Paul Magoun named his new ship Expounder at the 
request of its new owner Paul Sears. In the late 1860's she 
was registered in the name of J. Henry Sears and Co., Boston. 


The maiden passage of Expounder was to England. THE WHITE HOUSE 
There she loaded coal at Cardiff for San Francisco, arriving WASHINGTON 
in San Francisco 140 days out under the command of Capt. March 21, 1995 


Nathan Foster of Brewster. From San Francisco she went to 
Callao, Peru in 61 days and arrived in Baltimore November 
24, 1857; in 91 days from Callao. In 1859 under the com- Dear Mr. Hoyt: 


mand of Capt. Josiah Knowles, she made New York to San Thank you for your letter of March 14, 1995. 
Francisco in 138 days via Cape Horn. In March 1863, she Permission has been granted for you to reproduce Three- 
rari < < S Masted American Ship Expounder by G. A. Waldron in your upcoming 
temporarily stranded on North Breaker Stone Inlet, South Magted American Shing captain J. Henry Sears, There will be no 
Carolina indicating she was then serving as a navy transport. charge. We ask only that the image credit line read: "The White 
A F : Feats House." Should you desire to reproduce this painting at some 
In 1873 she arrived in Liverpool, captain’s name and home- future time, written permission must again be received from the 


port not indicated. pee 


Along with Capt. Knowles and Capt. Foster she was 
commanded by Capt. C. H. Allyn of Hyannis for some 8 to 


If I can be of further assistance, pl 1 1 With 
best wishes, 


10 years. Capt. R. Irvine was master in 1871, as was Capt. He vad gy ' b 

George Crocker of Brewster. yd > J. WOuic 
The Expounder was sold in October 1881 and con- Lydia 8. Jaderick © 

verted into a barge of 651 tons. In the 1888 register she is vie 

listed as a two-masted schooner owned by the Philadelphia Ethic bead 

and Reading R.R. Co. of Philidelphia. Her name disappears Chatham, Massachusetts 02633 


from the register in 1906. 


Letter of permission, White House. 
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SHIP “GOLD HUNTER” 


Statistics: Built: October 1867 Length: 180! Tons registered: 1,392 
ea Homeport: Boston Beam: 38.5' Official No.: 10,871 
Record Weight: 1258 tons DD Draft: 24 Signal Letters: JORB 


The Gold Hunter was built in Waldoboro, Maine and launched in December 1867 by J. Clark and Sons for J. Henry Sears 
& Co. Boston, who were her managing owners during the 13 years of her sea life. 

During her career she was commanded on one voyage by Capt. Edgar Lincoln, born September 1829, and one one voyage 
by Capt. John Franklin Baker born November 1836, both of Brewster, Mass., and one voyage by a Capt. Howard Allyn. After 
these 3 voyages she was commanded by Capt. Joshua Freeman until she was lost in 1878. According to Michael J. Mjeide in his 
book Glory of the Seas she was “a trim, beautifully built vessel, crossing nothing higher than royals and had built lower masts.” 


The Gold Hunter made four voyages between Atlantic ports and San Francisco, spent two years in transatlantic trade and 
during the rest of her career carried coal or case oil to China. She made fair passages with no major mishaps. On one occasion 
she was run down in San Francisco by the ship Anajuac, outward bound in tow and had her bowsprit carried away. 

Some years later her rudderhead was twisted off while she was rounding Cape Horn and tackles had to be used the rest of 
the way to San Francisco. She gained some notoriety in 1878 when, while in port in Shanghai, the crew mutinied and engaged 
in a shooting affray with the ship's officers and police from shore. Several men on both sides being wounded. 

In February 1878 she sailed from Shanghai, then crossing to Puget Sound and taking on lumber for Callao. On returning 
from Puget Sound she loaded coal for San Francisco and then wheat for Falmouth. After discharging this at Dunkirk she loaded 
coal at Cardiff for Hong Kong. During this voyage, being accompanied by his wife Lucy and daughter Lucy Anna, 19, she struck 
a coral reef in a terrible storm in the China Sea. Fortunately the family and a crew of 19 made it to shore and landed safely. The 
ship went to pieces immediately and subsequently was stripped of all valuables. The Freemans and crew then sailed the open boats 
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to Manila and finally found passage from there to Boston in January 1881. 


GOLD HUNTER 


Capt. Freeman subsequently was master of the Sears clipper Glory of the Seas. Capt. Josiah N. Knowles, now retired from 
the sea, greeted his old Brewster friend when he took command in San Francisco. 
One has to admit that this Brewster clan certainly got around. There is no known painting of the Gold Hunter, but her 1/2 


hull is in the family as of now. 


WALDOBORO SHIPYARD 


In the great days of shipbuilding in 
Waldoboro during the mid-nineteenth century, 


there were twenty-two shipyards along the banks of 


the Medomak River from the lower falls bridge to 
Dutch Neck. 

More than 600 ships of various types and 
sizes were built there. Sizes ranged from 6 to 2400 
ton vessels, and types included sloops, barks, 
barkentines, brigs, half brigs, schooners, ships, Navy 
tug boats, and fishing draggers. In 1856 with ton- 
nage entering, cleared, and constructed, this 
Customs District was second only to Boston in New 
England. 

Waldoboro shipbuilders were inventive as 
evidenced by their ability to build and launch large 
vessels in relatively restricted space. 

Today only slight traces of the launching 
ways can be found in the shipbuilding yards that 
once made Waldoboro world-famous. Wherever a 
rivulet drains water from the surrounding hills and 
wears out a little gully to the main channel of the 
river at low tide, the chances are that old bed logs, 
now deeply buried, will reveal the presence of a 
shipyard. 


The shipyard where the 
Gold Hunter was built. 
The photograph was taken 
recently and represents the 
boxed off area on the map. 
The average tide is about 9 
ft. Ships were usually 
launched at spring tides 
when the tide range is 
about I] ft. 


Old Town 
Landing 


Official No.: 5668 
Signal Letters: JGCW 


Painting by W. M. York, Liverpool 


Listed as burned in 1876 


builders half-hull model of the Centaur. 


This is a copy of a letter from Capt. J. Henry Sears to his son in-law James King Hoyt when he presented him with the 


Old Greenwich, until my grandmother gave it to me, H.S. Hovt Jr. The Centaur was lost on a voyage from Cardiff. 


The following is a copy of the letter. 


“This ship was built in Boston in 1871, was of 1360 tons register. Her first voyage was from Boston to San Francisco, 
thence with cargo of grain to Liverpool thence to New York. She loaded at New York for San Francisco and then to 
Liverpool and from there to Cardiff, Wales where she loaded a cargo of coal sailing from there to San Francisco in May 
1874. In August, while on this passage and near the equator in the South Pacific Ocean, she took fire from sponta- 
neous combustion of her cargo. The crew tried in every way to put the fire out but after fighting it for 10 days it burned 
out and the crew were obliged to leave her in boats. The crew numbered 22 men, taking three boats, the nearest avail- 
able port was the island of Tahiti distant about 1800 miles. Two boats arrived at that port in safety but the third in 
which was Capt. Nathan Foster of Brewster was never heard from again and it was presumed she was lost in a storm on 
the third day after leaving the ship. The remainder of the crew were taken from Tahiti to San Francisco reaching there 
in October 1874. The ship was owned by J. Henry Sears and Co. and others and this model from which the ship was 


built now given to my son in-law, James K. Hoyt, in July 1909.” 


Sound Beach, July 21, 1909 
J]. Henry Sears 


The halfhull of the Centaur. 


For many years it was hung above the fireplace of “Redruff” in Sound Beach, Conn., now 


SHIP “W. B. DINSMORE” 


- emrtec$y £ +} — A Pe Se 
is courtesy of the Brewster Ladies Library. 


Statistics: Built: Bath, Maine in 1864 Full rigged 


Owner: J. Henry Sears & Co. Tons registered: 1075 
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New York financier. She was 


The W. B. Dinsmore was built in Bath, Maine in 1864 and was named for W. B. Dinsmore, a 
ork, advertising the 


subsequently owned by J. Henry Sears & Co. The ship sailing card portrays a colorful dockside scene of New Y 
Randolph Cooley Co. a prominent shipping merchant. 

Her commander on the voyage advertised was Capt. Nathan Foster of Brewster, born in 1833. 
also commanded the Sears ships Expounder and the Centaur further mentioned in this book. 

At one time she was also commanded by Capt. Joshua Freeman Jr., also of Brewster, who had commanded the Sears’ ships 
Gold Hunter and for 18 years the Glory of the Seas after Capt. Josiah Knowles relinquished her command. 

I might add here that Capt. Nathan Foster, subsequently, while commanding the Sears’s ship Dinsmore on a passage from 
hat the Centaur did (see page 49) and was abandoned by the crew in three 


During his active career he 


Liverpool to San Francisco took fire in the same way t 
lifeboats. Two lifeboats succeeded in reaching Tahiti, but the third with Capt. Foster was never heard from. 

In 1899 Capt. J. Henry Sears presented this painting of the Dinsmore to the Brewster Ladies Library where it is now on dis- 
play. In May of 1995, Bruce and Olga Hausser of Brewster presented a beautiful copper weathervane of the W. B. Dinsmore to the 
Brewster Drummer Boy bandstand for all of us to enjoy. 

Special mention must go to Capt. Robertson P. Dinsmore, currently U. S. Coast Guard, Falmouth Mass., who was kind 
enough to donate the Dinsmore ship sailing card and his copy of the “State Street Trust” collection which was greatly appreciated. 


Lantern 


Steere ETAL” 


Statistics: Built: Medford, Mass in 1845 Owner: Firm of Nickerson and Sears 
Tons register: 578 
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The Faneuil Hall, one of the early clipper ships, was built by S. E. and E. Holbrook for Nathaniel Chapman of Boston. She 
was small, only 578 Tons register. As can be seen from the painting she sported fake gunports in an attempt to show a formidable 
appearance to discourage Chinese and Malay pirates and other hostile types. 

At sometime, date unknown she was owned by the firm of Nickerson and Sears, this being Joseph Hamblen Sears, father 
of J. Henry Sears. At one time or another she was commanded by Capts. J. Henry Sears, Joseph Hamblen Sears, Elisha Bangs, 
Freeman Bangs and Barna Cobb Foster all of Brewster. 

We have one reference to her in the Mystic Seaport library consisting of an insurance policy issued for a trip to Calcutta, 
India. While in command of the Faneuil Hall Capt. Joseph Hamblen Sears was in port in New Orleans and was invited to go for 
a maiden cruise on the newly built steam tug Anglo Norman. About 130 guests were invited to steam up the Mississippi for about 
20 miles and return to New Orleans. Upon returning the boiler exploded wrecking the upper part of the boat and killing or injur- 
ing 40 of the guests. Capt. Sears was uninjured. 

Capt. J. Henry Sears at age 22 commanded the Faneuil Hall in 1851 making voyages from Atlantic ports and Europe. While 
under command of Capt. Freeman Bangs she was lost off the coast of Brazil enroute to Calcutta. 

According to Caroly Hughes, of the Bostonian Society, it appears that the Chapman and Holbrook families lived in E. 
Boston very close to Capt. James Bartlett. He was later to be First Officer on the Wild Wave when it was wrecked on Oeno Atoll 
with Capt. Josiah Knowles, and he was also captain of the ill-fated Ellen Sears. Speculation has it that these two families brought 
Capt. Bartlett to the attention of the Knowles/Sears families. 


settee oC EAI KING” 


Statistics: Built: Kennebunk, Maine Measurements: 250.5' x 42.3' 
Decks: 3 Draft: 30' to 31' 
Tons register: 2516 


The Ocean King was among the most unusual ships with which Capt. Sears was involved. It was not a classic three mast- 
ed clipper such as the Ellen Sears, Wild Ranger or Glory of the Seas. She was essentially a four-masted bark and due to her unusual 
sail arrangement was classified as such though she was often referred to, by a strictly American slang term, as a “Shippentine.” The 
Ocean King was built by Captain N. L. Thompson at Kennebunk, Maine and launched in 1874. It was the first of four masted 
square rigged vessels constructed in this country after Donald McKay’s celebrated clipper Great Republic built in East Boston 1853. 
When built, the Ocean King was the largest sailing vessel afloat with the single exception of the Three Brothers which had originally 
been a steamer. Her manager and principal owner was J. Henry Sears & Co. of Boston; her other part owners were her builder, 
and some Boston partners and Theodore Allen of San Francisco. When J. Henry Sears and Co. temporarily failed when the Marine 
Midland Bank went under in 1884 Ocean King was sold to Wm. P. Ellison. During eight and a half years prior to June 1883, she 
was continuously employed between New York and San Francisco. In April 1887 while sailing between British Columbia and San 
Francisco she encountered heavy gales, sprung a leak and the steam pumps kept her afloat for 6 days. The pumps broke and the 
crew, while lashed to prevent themselves from being swept overboard was unable to save her. The longboat was crushed during her 
abandonment, but the sealing schooner Angel Dolly rescued the crew. At 6 PM, she went down thirty-five miles from Cape Arago. 
Among others she was commanded by Capt. Wm. Freeman of Brewster, who had also commanded the Sears’ ship Mogul. 


SHIP “FRANKLIN HAVEN” 


The Franklin Haven according to the Boston Ships register, Vol. 58A  P.P. 280, of 185-1881, was built and registered E. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1858. She registered 1106 Tons, 171' length, breadth 36 ft. 8 1/2 in., 23 ft. draft. She was rated class 1 north 
Atlantic, oak construction, copper and iron fastenings. She was a three masted “ship” with two decks, elliptical stern and carried 
a figurehead. She was finally surveyed in Liverpool 1862. 

Her master was J. Henry Sears of Brewster and her owners were: Joseph Nickerson and Lewis C. Wehitten 3/8, Charles 
Gardiner of Boston 4/16, J. Henry Sears 1/4, Elisha Bangs, Brewster 1/16, Joseph Hamblen Sears, Brewster 1/16. 

No painting is known to exist. Capt. J. Henry Sears commanded her in the Australia and California trade, leaving her in 
San Francisco in 1861. He retired from the sea at that time. 
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Statistics: Built: Kennebunk, Maine Draft: 26.9' Tons register: 1677 
Decks: 3 Lenth: 215.8' Official Number: 85458 
Beam: 40.5 Signal letters: JGCW 


The S 


L ~ om ll 
ship in all 


hip Grecian was built by Titcomb and Thompson, and launched in June 1876. Accoring to historians she was a fine 
respects with bright spars, white yardarms and blocks and clean in all aspects, and owned and managed by J. Henry Sears 


She led a rather short life completing only six round voyages from North Atlantic ports, three to San Francisco, two to 
Hong Kong and one to Yokohama. She had a reputation as a fast sailer. Her master, Capt. Dunbar was described as a “driver” - 
her two shortest passages being from San Francisco to Queenstown, 102 days and from Cardiff, Wales to Hong Kong 104 days. 


GRECIAN & MOGUL 


In March, while bound from Iloilo, Philippines to New York, she stranded on the Great Danger Bank off the island of 
Balaban, southern Philippines and was a total loss. All hands reached shore and were taken to Manila. Her total salvage value 
was $660.00. 

During her whole sea life she was commanded by Capt. Albert H. Dunbar, born 1837 of Yarmouth, Mass. Among sever- 
al ships he commanded was the Kentuckian and he retired and lived in San Diego until his death in 1892. 
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Draft: 24' Tons register: 1365 
Length: 203' x 39' Official Number: 90068 


Statistics: Built: Kennebunk, Maine 


The ship Mogul was built by Captain N. L. Thompson of Kennebunk, Maine for J. Henry Sears and Co. and was launched 
in September 1869. Capt. Wm. Freeman, born 1820, of Brewster a relative of Capt. Sears was in command during her short career. 
Captain Freeman also commanded the Ocean King. 

The Mogul made several trans Atlantic voayages then traded in South America and the Far East, her outward cargoes being 
coal from Great Britain. The last completed voyage was in 1877, Cardiff, Wales to Rio de Janiero, Akyab, Burma and Hamburg. 

On April 24, 1874 Mogul sailed from Liverpool with coal for San Francisco and the passage was without incident until July 
26th when in latitude 18°S., Long. 100 W. the cargo caught fire by spontaneous combustion. After five days of fire fighting they 
prepared to abandon ship as they tried to reach Honolulu. However, they fought the fire for another week until August 7 when 
they took to the open boats, and set sail for the Marquesas, Polynesia some 1300 miles distant. Captain Freeman’s boat arrived first 
in Resolution Bay, Santa Christina, the next day first officer Smith’s boat arrived and the following day 2nd officer Deveraux arrived 
safely. After a few days stay all hands were taken by trading schooner to Nukahiva and two weeks later a San Francisco trading 
schooner took them to that port some four months after abandoning the Mogul. “On arrival they were looked on as having risen 
from the dead.” According to Captain Sears’ book, Brewster Ship Masters, Capt. Wm. Freeman was alive and retired in Brewster 
in 1906. 
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Statistics: 
Built: 1869, Quincy, Mass. 


Built for: James Edwin Crosby, Brewster, Mass. 
Weight: 1331 tons register 

Length: 188'7" 

Beam: 38' 

Draft: 23.5' 

Full rigged ship 


This photograph depicts Capt. J. Henry Sears posing beside the /mperial 
figurchead, at his beach house overlooking Cape Cod Bay, Brewster, 
Mass. He saved her when she ended her days on Barnegat Shoals, New 
Jersey. 


While the complete history of the Imperial is 
sketchy, she is of particular interest to the family because 
of her figurehead, a classical woman’s figure still referred 
to in Brewster Historical circles as “our White Lady”. Just 
how Capt. Sears acquired it is unknown, but for years she 
was at his summer beach cottage overlooking the 
Brewster flats. As children in the 1930’s we remember 
her on Grandmother Hoyt’s lawn in Old Greenwich, 
Conn. Later, the Ecker family acquired it for their home 
in Greenwich and eventually she was given to the muse- 
um at the Pilgrim Monument in Provincetown. 

Here are the facts about the Imperial as far as we 
know them. Capt. Crosby commanded her for 22 years in 
the California and China trade. One colorful tale involv- 
ing her is as follows. While in San Francisco another 
clipper, the Gatherer also known as the Bloody Gatherer 
was in port commanded by one Capt. Parks. A brute of 
a first mate named Charlie Watts, beat a seaman to death 


IMPERIAL 


Photograph courtesy of Paul C. Morris 


and two others fled overboard to escape. To avoid prosecution himself, Watts assumed false papers and shipped aboard the Imperial 
bound for Liverpool. His true identity was discovered and he was returned to the U.S. and imprisoned for six years. Capt. Crosby’s 
last voyage was from Manila to Philadelphia in 1893 and he died at his home in Melrose, Mass, January 1894. 

Just when J. Henry Sears and Co. acquired her is uncertain. However in 1884, due to financial difficulties, ownership of 
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IMPERIAL : 


Photograph courtesy of Paul C. Morris 


the Imperial and other of the Sears’ ships was temporarily conveyed to Wm. P. Ellison a junior partner in the Boston shipping firm 
of Howes and Crowell. At the time of ownership transfer according to the National Archives Record Service, Washington, D. C., 
Capt. Sears owned 2/64ths of her and J. Henry Sears and Co. 31/64ths. At this time the Sears ships Imperial and Grecian were laid 
up in harbor at Cardiff, Wales. In a short time Ellison had them back in the China trade. 

Miraculously, J. Henry Sears and Co. recouped their financial position and these ships returned shortly to his ownership. 
Unfortunately, shortly after this Howes and Crowell failed due to the competition of steamships. 
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Photograph courtesy of Paul C. Morris 


At sometime in her career she was commanded by Capt. John Taylor who died at an advanced age at his home in Chatham, 
Mass. in 1886. 

Somewhere along the line she was sold to the Boston L and T. Co. who converted her to a three masted schooner-barge. 
In 1896 she grounded on Barnegat Shoal, New Jersey and ended her days there. 

There is no known painting of her, but thanks to Mr. Paul C. Morris, noted maritime author of Nantucket, we have three 
photographs of her aground. Unfortunately, none of these photos show the figurehead. 

That is all we know of her, slim as it is, but her figurehead lives on. 


Ship Sailing Cards 


Splendid New Ship! Rates Strictly A 1!! 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS LINE OF CLIPPER SHIPS 
FOR SAN ERANCISCO 


QUICKEST DISPATCH OF THE TIMES 


The Strictly First-Class ¢ ‘pper Ship 


ELLEN SEARS\| ||] KENTUCKIAN 
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Saha COMSTOCK & CO., 96 Wall St | 


at San Francisco, Meares, DIBBLEE & 1 & HYDE. 


i+ new leading at Pier 10 East Kiver, Ne ear AS Son on 
we 


ANDOLPH M. COOLEY, 88 W 


106 DAYS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MEROHANTS’ EXPRESS “UNE OF OLIPPER SHIPS. 
MAGNIFICENT EXTREME CLIPPER SHIP . 
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t, Fastest and Best Vessel up. 


CLIVE SHIP 


J.B. HATCH. Commander. at PIER 14 fe cane RIVER 


le ot tet act neem 


SHE !S THE FAVORITE WITH “ALL CALIFORNIANS 1 ! 


RANDOLPE M. COOLEY & C0., 88 Wall St., 


“ranciene, My DE WITT KITTLE @ Tontine Building. 


New Extra Built Clipper Ship, with Li with Lloyd's Rate Af Extra for 10 Years, 
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CLIFFORD, MASTER, 


At Pier 18, Bast River. 
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Consignees In San Francisco, 


Messrs, MOORE & CO, CEORCE D. SUTTON, 70 Wall St. 


HICHEST CLASS, 


INSURES AT LOWEST RATES. 


+ tet voyage being Bence & 
120 DAYS. Vewel bade alongside 
COVERED SHEDS. 


4 ealy artual expenses charged 


FOR FREIGHT OR PASSAGE apPry TO 


Renry U). Peasony & Co. 


Decuxeae 23, 1880. 114 State St., Boston 


MESSRS. NEWELL & CO-, : ; : : CONSICNEES. 
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Ships sailing cards were used as a form of advertisement. They were 


handed out to passerbys to promote their particular ship. 


WINSOR’S RECULAR LINE 


CAD FOR CW 


EXPOUNDER 


FOSTER.....Master. 


This splendid Ship has few eqnals and no superiors, Built et Charlestown by Mr. M 
i menewieieieees ee 


For Freight or Pasxage, appl; to 
NATH’L.§ WINSOR, de 


CORNER STATE & BROAD STREETS, BOSTON, 
Boston, Aug. 2, 180. Waten Pr 2 Doane 


. 
1OG Dayvs TO San F'*RANCISCO. 


FASTEST SHIP NOW LOADING. ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR VESSELS If THE TRADE 
Passages, 112, 106, 119, 122, 122, 120, 125 & 121 Days. Large engagements and quick dispatch guaranteed 


ATAUNDS A 1, INSURES AT EXTREME LOWEST KATES, 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Al outandoat extreme Clipper Ship 
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LESTER, Commander. At PIER i4, EAST RIVER. 
This sbip has no eqaal tu the trade for rapid ages abd gunk delivery of (« As she ke & greet larurit« with all chippers 
Colifornia, preaupt dupateh te certaln. All geode for thie papular ship should be sent clowaeide at ouce. 
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THE LIGHT-KEEPER 


FOR YEARS I'VE SEEN the frothy lines go thund’rin’ down the shore; 
For years the surge has tossed its kelp and wrack about my door; 

I've heard the sea-wind sing its song in whispers ‘round the place, 

And fought it when it flung the sand, like needles, in my face. 

I've seen the sun-rays tum the roof to blister'rin’, tarry coal; 

I've seen the ice-drift clog the bay from foamin’ shoal to shoal; 

I've faced the winter's snow and sleet, I've felt the summer's shower, 
But every night I've lit the lamp up yonder in the tower. 


I've seen the sunset flood the earth with streams of rosy light, 

And every foot of sea-line specked with twinklin’ sails of white; 
I’ve woke to find the sky a mess of scud and smoky wreath, 

A blind wind-devil overhead and bell let loose beneath. 

And then to watch the rollers pound on ledges, bars and rips, 

And pray for them that go, O Lord, down to the sea in ships! 

To see the lamp, when darkness comes, throw out its shinin’ track, 
And think of that one gleamin’ speck in all the world of black. 


And often, through a night like that, I've waited for the day 

That broke and showed a lonesome sea, a sky all cold and gray; 
And, maybe, on the spit below, where sea-gulls whirl and screech, 
I've seen a somethin’ stretched among the fresh weed on the beach; 
A draggled, frozen somethin’, in the ocean’s tangled scum, 

That meant a woman waitin’ for a man who'd never come; 

And all the drop of comfort in my sorrow I could git 

Was this: “I done my best to save; thank God, the lamp was lit.” 


Stage Harbor Lighthouse | 


And there’s lots of comfort, really, to a strugglin’ mortal’s breast 
In the sayin’, if it’s truthful, of “I done my level best”; 

It seems to me that’s all there is: just do your duty right, 

No matter if you rule a land or if you tend a light. 

My lot is bumble, but I’ve kept that lamp a-burnin’ clear, 

And so, I reckon, when I die I'll know which course to steer; 
The waves may roar around me and the darkness hide the view, 
But the lights’ll mark the channel and the Lord’ll tow me through. 


Cape Cod Ballads - Joseph C. Lincoln, D. Appleton and Co. 1910 


CHAPTER II 


In which Brewster comes into its own 


Brewster comes into its own 


C/2® New England at the southeast corner of the state of Massachusetts is a large peninsula projecting into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Ly fe orton it was joined to the mainland before the man-made canal was built in 1914. 

The body of land was caused by glacial action. When the glacier retreated, it left in its wake a moraine in the shape of an 
arm flexed at the elbow ending in a fist. This peninsula stretched 35 miles east and 25 miles north. Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold 
in 1602, cruising the outer arm of this land, called it Cape Cod due to the abundant fish in the surrounding waters. 


The Cape was known to European seafarers for many years but its significance came to prominence when the tiny band of 
Englishmen known as the Pilgrims sighted the headlands of what is now South Wellfleet. Their destination was the colony of 
Virginia but they were turned back by the fierce shoals off Monomoy Point. They turned back north and on November 11, 1620 
rounded the Cape and dropped anchor in present Provincetown harbor. 


The land was fair. There was ample water, game 
and fish. So the Pilgrims gave thanks to God for their 
safe voyage, replenished their dwindling supplies and 
wrote a “Compact” aboard their ship the Mayflower. 
This agreement, unique in its text of free government, 
became the prototype of our Constitution. 

The courage and vision of this small band of 
Englishmen became the symbol of the character of the 
Cape people. You, my children, are descended from 
this sturdy band and at your request we set down what 
we know of our people that followed. 

With the need for a sheltered harbor, the Pilgrims 
soon settled across the bay from the Cape at 
Plymouth. In 1692 it joined with the northern set- 
tlement of the Province of Massachusetts. Over the 
ensuing years the Cape was settled from this area. 
THE MAVFLOWER ARRIVuss AT PROVINCETOWN HARBOR, NOV. 2185,1620._ e | The first towns on the Cape were Sandwich on 

o certify hat . c | = the west, Yarmouth on the north, and Eastham on the 
~_Isa Life Member. —~ outer arm. Later as they grew they broke off into 
other villages namely: the east precinct of Yarmouth 
was incorporated as the town of Dennis June 19, 1793, 
and part of Harwich was set off as Brewster on 
Compact written aboard the Mayflower giving thanks to God for a safe voyage February 19, 1802. It was named for the Pilgrim 
as well as replenishing their food supplies. leader William Brewster. 
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The 18th century was a period of slow growth for Brewster. Just when the lucrative trade with the West Indies was being 
established, the Revolutionary War began. Shipping was at a standstill and the Cape suffered sorely. The War of 1812 dealt the 
Cape another financial blow due to the British embargo and the shanghaiing of American seamen. 

After years of war, the community was finally able to resume its emphasis on shipping and, entering the early 19th century, 
it began to flourish. 

As the sea captains of the town ranged farther afield first to Europe and then to the Sandwich Islands and the Far East, pros- 
perity returned. New efficient designs of vessels made the fierce weather of Cape Horn less hazardous and Brewster came into its 
own. The period of the 1840 - 1850’s was the peak period of Brewster’s prosperity. 

Great grandfather J. Henry Sears in his book Brewster Shipmasters says the following: 

“It is believed that more shipmasters engaged in foreign trade went from the town of Brewster than from any other town or 
place in the country, in numerical proportion to its inhabitants. From a population numbering about one thousand people we have 
the names of one hundred and fifteen shipmasters living since the year 1840, and during the year 1850 there were over fifty living 
there at one time. Some few others were engaged in fishing and in the coasting trade from one port to another in the United 
States, but most of the young men in the town who followed the sea became masters of vessels engaged in trade to all parts of the 
world. Generally they had an interest in and were part owners of the ships they commanded and often two or three of them would 
join together and own in the same ship and would take turns in its command; consequently a part of them would be at home all 
the time. 

“The town was in the halo of its prosperity about 1850. From that time the number of ship masters began to decrease. The 
business declining, there was no inducement for young men to go to sea. At the present time (1906) there are but three shipmas- 
ters living in the town, and so far as can be ascertained but four others, who were born or ever lived in the town, now living else- 
where. As late as the year 1855 the shipyards in New England were very active building ships for their own use. Too, they built 
and sold them to foreign countries. They could be built at less cost than elsewhere and were better ships, always commanding the 
preference of taking cargoes in any foreign ports. At that time, however, the English commenced to build iron ships and steamers. 
The cost of construction in this country was made greater. Our ship owners could not build nor buy them in any foreign country 
and place them under our flag. So the business between our country and foreign countries soon passed on into other hands. With 
the decline of our shipping, there was no chance for the Brewster boy to go to sea with any prospect of advancing to be master, 
and he was obliged to seek other means of a livelihood. 

“Had our navigation laws allowed us to build or buy ships wherever we could and in the lowest markets and place them under 
the American flag and the ships would be owned by Americans and many of them now would be commanded by Brewster captains. 

“During the writer’s business life from 1860 to 1890, he had sailing as captains of vessels thirty shipmasters from this town, of 
ships under his control or of which he was agent or part owner. Many of these masters were part owners of the ships they com- 
manded.” 
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Brewster comes into its own 


Brewster is a lovely old village with tall trees hanging over its Main Street. Its architecture reflects its prosperity in the sea- 
faring days of the 19th century. 

The village sits well back from the large body of water called Cape Cod Bay. This can be reached by a number of lanes off 
the Main Street. The ones concerning us being Breakwater Road and the Lower Road. The area is known for its extensive tidal 
creeks and sand flats where the tide goes out for a mile or more off shore. During the period we are discussing clamming was exten- 
sive on the flats; horse-driven blue wheeled carts traveled to the edge of the water to be filled with the bounty of the sea. The 
poles and nets of the weirs were as far as the eye could see. I remember seeing these when | was a child. 

At the foot of Breakwater Road was the packet landing at Breakwater Beach. This was where the Boston Packet tied up. She 
brought cargo and passengers. Until decent roads were built on the Cape, travel by ship was the accepted way. In “Brewster” a 
pamphlet by the Board of Trade, “a breakwater was built 100 yards from high water mark and the Packet was moored there while 
in port. Southwest of this spot is Cannon Hill, where a cannon was fired when the Packet arrived. On that hill an empty barrel 
was hoisted to the top of a tall pole to remain until the Packet sailed.” Joseph C. Lincoln, the author, remembers in Brewster 
Shipmasters the following: “my grandmother telling of the wonderful sagacity of Captain Barney Paine’s little schooner, the Boston 
Packet, which being lost in the bay during a violent storm and with a broken compass, stranded on the flats directly opposite her 
skipper’s home in Brewster, thus proving that “she knew her way home all by herself’. 

From Henry C. Kittredge’s Shipmasters of Cape Cod: Its People and Its History: 
men’s minds with the sea....But the facts...were very different”. 


“The Cape has so long been associated in 


It was not until years later that, with their houses built, their mills grinding and their crops growing, Cape men turned their 
attention to the two most intricate arts they mastered; the art of building ships and the art of sailing them. The first vessels that 
they built aside from fishermen and whalers, were packets to run between the Cape towns, Boston and New York. The packets 
were built locally and sailed by local men and boys. 

Again Kittredge’s Cape Cod: “But their real importance was that they served as the primary school for seafaring and that 
unlike some schools, they furnished their pupils with incentive to fare further and reach higher, until many a youngster on a Dennis 
packet finished on the quarter deck of a clipper ship, establishing a record across the Atlantic.” 

Salt production was a big business on the Cape. John Sears of East Dennis was a prominent salt maker. He probably was a 
distant cousin. Eventually he was put out of business by the salt deposits discovered near Syracuse, N.Y. 

Hence a Sears was put out of work by a Barker - namely one John William Barker. He was our great, great grandfather on 
our mother’s side! 

One of the outstanding landmarks of Brewster is the First Parish Church Unitarian Universalist organized as a Congregational 
church on October 16, 1700. The Reverend Nathaniel Stone served the Church for 55 years; he died in 1755. Horatio Alger Jr. 
was minister from December 1864 until the Spring of 1866. The present building was erected in 1834. 

The First Parish Church will celebrate its 300th anniversary in the year 2000, only four years from now. It is known as the 
Church of the Sea Captains, each pew having a brass plate bearing the captain’s name. In the back of the forward pew is a little 
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drawer. Those visiting or attending ser- 
vice can leave their card or a brief mes- 
sage; always of interest to the next visi- 
tor. A visit to the belfry by the menfolk 
of the family is a tradition. As a girl, I 
was not allowed. The ladder was con- 
sidered too unsafe! I was content with 
the white pews with the little doors and 
the marvelous collection of old 
American flags. We could always visit 
the old church because my father knew 
where the spare key was hidden behind 
the old shutter. And a visit to the old 
burying ground out back was always in 
order. 

In the Cemetery is the stone of 
Elkanah Bangs. It is situated directly 
behind the sanctuary. It carries an 
American Revolutionary War device for 
he died on the prison ship Jersey at the 
hands of the British in New York Harbor 
after being captured as a privateersman. 
Ileman Clark, among the Brewster men 
released declared that the British deemed Elkanah Bangs too valuable a shipwright to be released. He was the grandfather of Olive 
Bangs Sears our great great grandmother, wife of J. Hamblen Sears. Also in the First Parish Church there was until recently the 
stone marking the grave of David Nickerson I and Rene Rousseau. David Nickerson was the grandfather of Emily Crosby 
Nickerson, wife of J. Henry Sears, our great grandmother Sears. The stone was destroyed by weather but its fragments still exist. 
I have photos of it and a letter from the Crosby Monument Co. concerning restoration. Both men died at sea. 

Richard Sears and his son are buried in the old Yarmouth burying ground. The other Searses from Samuel through Joseph 
are buried in the Sears Burying Ground in West Brewster. It is reached by a grass lane off Bound Brook Road passing by the Paul 
Sears house owned now by the Joseph Toners. Their stones have been recorded by Pamela Talin-Bryant and | have a copy of this. 

In the Lower Road cemetery you will find J. Hamblen Sears, and his wife Olive Bangs Sears, their second son Elisha Freeman 
Sears and his wife Ellen Foster Sears. Ellen Sears Knowles, wife of Capt. Josiah N. Knowles is also buried here. Several of J. 


First Parish Church Unitarian Universalist 
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Hamblen and Olive Sear’s children 
who died in infancy lie there also, 
namely Kesiah and Benjamin. 

The Ladies Library was organized in 
December 1852 and a part of the pre- 
sent building was begun in 1868. 
Joseph Nickerson of Boston was a 
contributor, as was Augusta Mayo and 
Mary Louise, daughter of Elisha 
Cobb. 

The Library has a fine collection of 
Brewster history including the 
accounts of Sarah Augusta Mayo. 
The painting of the ship W. B. 
Dinsmore was given by Capt. J. Henry 
Sears. A very recent gift to the 
Library is a copy of the log of a voy- 
age made by the last great Donald 
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Bangs Sears and the 
younger of the two 
little boys in the oil 
painting. 


MacKay clipper ship, the Glory of the Seas. On a recent trip to San Francisco we received 
the original log from J. N. Knowles’ great grandson, J. N. Knowles Jr. 

The old Grist Mill was a water mill at Stony Brook in West Brewster. It is a monu- 
ment to an industrial era on the Cape. The area was known as the Mill Site and Factory 
Village. It was built in 1874 but previous mills stood on the site, the first about 1660. The 
tannery the Winslow family owned was to become the giant United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Wind and water mills were common on the Cape from the earliest times. The area 
was seldom without air from all directions and the early settlers were familiar with them 
from both England’s east coast and the Low Countries. 

The mills were very difficult to build, almost as difficult as a ship, so they were high- 
ly prized. They were often moved from one site to another rather than being built anew. 
Kittredge in Cape Cod says: “one half of the Cape mills were moved around at one time or 
another. The miller was an important man in the community just as the shipwright. It was 
essential that the grain harvest get to the mill as quickly as possible.” 

Most of the mills are gone today. I remember the one at South Yarmouth and the one 
at Brewster. These had been restored. 

According to Brewster - A Cape Cod Town Remembered what our father, Henry Sears 
Hoyt, knew as Doane’s Store, was originally the church built in 1852 by the Universalists. 
“Because of a declining congregation, it was sold in 1858 to W. W. Knowles who convert- 


ed it into a general store.” 
When Henry Sears Hoyt was a boy visiting his grandfather, Capt. Sears, he would go 
y } } 4 p f 


J. Hamblen Sears and Olive Bangs Sears 


to the store and listen to the yarns told by the oldsters. He would buy his penny candy and Yellow Kid comics there. He no doubt 


willingly ran errands for Grandma Sally too. The store remains today an example of the old general store and is well worth a visit. 
Just down the road from Brewster was East Dennis. Admont Clark, in his book They Built Clipper Ships in Their Backyard, 


tells of the shipyard at Sesuit Creek built by Asa Shiverick during the War of 1812. Schooners, brigs and sloops were built there. 
The essential materials were found nearby except for oak and pine for the hulls. This was selected specially by the builder and 


brought by sea from Maine. 


The Gold Rush in the 1840’s emphasized the need for larger ships. Shiverick’s three sons were now in the yard handling the 
business of building the larger clippers. The Shiverick yard turned out some very fast vessels. The Ann McKim was the first clip- 


per, the last was the Ellen Sears. 


There are a number of houses still standing in Brewster that belonged to members of the Sears family. 


Our Sears immigrant ancestor, Richard, according to Samuel P. May’s “The Descendants of Richard Sears”, probably had a 
“palisade’ house” - set directly on an earthen floor with upright poles for walls and a thatched roof. Nothing is left of this house. 
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Paul Sears's house 


David Nickerson IT's home 
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Some of the palisade houses built by 
the early settlers were the most 
comfortable and durable houses 
built. His first home was built at 
Quivet Neck between Quivet and 
Sesuit Creeks. 

He later built again a short 
distance northwest from the ancient 
house built by Capt. John Sears 
circa 1704 which is still standing 
and is still recognizable. (1890) 
Whether it is still there today | do 
not know. 

“In 1664 Richard Sears, ‘hus- 
bandman’ purchased a tract of 
land at Sesuit from Allis Bradford, 
widow of Governor William 
Bradford for the sum of 10 pounds.” This house built here belonged 
to Richard’s “eldest” son Paul. It has been modified many times. 
Good pictures of it are shown in the Brewster book. We come down 
from him. 

Off Route 6A heading east toward Brewster turn right on 
Pierce Brook Road (Newcomb Road) and turn left on Dillingham 
Road. On the right is the lovely yellow colonial house that belonged 
to David Nickerson II, father of Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears. She 
was J. Henry Sears’ wife and our great grandmother. 

Again going east and approaching Brewster village on the 
left is a large Greek Revival style house. It is presently cream colored 
with black shutters. 

It was the home of Capt. Joseph Hamblen Sears. He bought the 
land in 1848 and built the house circa 1849 according to Ellen 
Lifschutz, who finally found the deeds in the Barnstable Record 
Office. He had a large family, the eldest son of which was Joseph 


Henry Sears, our great grandfather. The house is 
1795 Main Street. 

There is a nice oil painting of the old house 
in my possession. It was painted by J. Henry’s 
daughter Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt when she was 
18. 

A nice story about how the oi! painting was 
retrieved and passed down goes thus: Sears Hoyt 
and his cousin Sam Lawrence were playing in the 
attic of the old house one rainy day. Sam locked 
Sears up in the attic. Instead of bemoaning his fate, 
Sears uncovered the painting and on his release was 
given it by his Grandfather Sears. | inherited it 
from Dad. 

The painting shows a barn and a cupola on 
the house. Both were removed a long time ago. 
Dad told me about the tearing down of the barn and 
how upset he was that a bird’s nest must be 
destroyed during the process. 

There is a postcard of the old house dated June Joseph Hamblen Sears’ home Painted by Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt 
12, 1911. It’s from J. Henry Sears to Dad in Zurich, 

Switzerland. Dad was studying metallurgy there. The message says “You may recognize this house. When you settle down with a 
family, I will leave you this house. Love from Grandpa Sears”. 

Almost opposite this house is the Joseph C. Lincoln birthplace. He was a prolific writer of Cape Cod lore. He was a second 
cousin of Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt (Gam) for his grandmother, Susanna Bangs Crosby was the sister of Olive Bangs Sears. 

His father was a sea captain who died quite young in Charleston, S Carolina. In a letter to Capt. J. H. Sears, the owner of 
his ship, Capt. Lincoln’s first mate described his illness as peritonitis or appendicitis. 

Joseph C. Lincoln was quite young when his father died and had a hard time as a youngster. He never had a great deal of 
formal education but he became the best known author of his beloved Cape Cod. He eventually owned a handsome home in 
Chatham overlooking the outer bar and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Joe Lincoln came to tea twice while Gam was visiting us at Stage Harbor Lighthouse. He autographed my copy of his latest 
book The Ownley Inn which he had authored with his son Freeman Lincoln. He was a jolly man with a great collection of yarns. 
Gam said “He was a dreadful little boy”. She knew him well for she was often at 1795 Main across the street. 

Perhaps the most mysterious house is that of J. Henry Sears. It was on the east side of his father’s, at the 1795 Main Street 
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house. It was the property of Benjamin Berry. Capt. Berry had been in command of the “Titan” for twelve years until his death 
in 1881 on a voyage from Manila to Boston. 

]. Henry Sears bought the house some time after this. Here he and his second wife Sarah Dudley Sears lived until his death 
and then hers. It was here that Dad spent such happy summer visits with his grandparents. 

It was a large roomy house with a marvelous bowling alley built in the rose garden. Barbara Hoyt Ecker, our Auntie Bee, has 
authenticated the pictures of the house recently received from the Brewster Historical Society. The lady enjoying afternoon tea in 
the Brewster book may be Mrs. J. H. Sears (Grandma Sally); the porch setting is quite like the old photographs. The house was 
called “Scearston”. Years later Dad gave his home in Stamford, Conn. the same name. After Grandma Sally’s death, her heirs 
Sam and Marjorie Lawrence (Nichols) sold the house to Frank Crocker on July 31, 1930, per deed in the Barnstable Court House. 


Crocker in turn sold the property to someone who had the place flaked (dismantled) and it was moved to somewhere in Eastham. 
We do not know where. 


J. Henry Sears home purchased from the Benjamin Berry Estate. 
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In which two of Brewsters families make their mark 


The Sears Family 


Oseph Hamblen Sears was the seventh generation from our immigrant ancestor Richard. His father was the first of the Josephs. 
J. Hamblen was brought up on the farm, perhaps on the land known today as 1795 Main Street or the Capt. Sears house. 
His son, J. Henry Sears in his book Brewster Shipmasters says the following: “He was born in Brewster November 9, 1801. As 
a boy he worked on the farm and in making salt. He was engaged in the packet service between East Dennis and Boston and was mate 
and captain of the packets Combine and David Porter for several years, and after that master of the schooners Atlas and Cornelia in the 
coastal trade. His last voyages were in the ships Asia, Faneuil Hall and Expounder in the foreign trade. He retired from the sea in 1855”. 
He was treasurer of the First church for many years, and trustee of the Brewster cemetery, and was always interested in the 


improvements of the town. He always lived 
in Brewster and died there February 3, 1885. 

The captain married Olive Bangs in 
Brewster on December 2, 1824. She was the 
daughter of Elkanah Bangs (Jr.) and Sally 
Crosby. Olive was born in Harwich 
September 10, 1802. She was the one to 
bring into the family the physical character- 
istic known as the Droopy Eyelid. This has 
appeared in generation after generation. The 
youngest member is one of John and 
Charlene Ecker’s granddaughters. Her grand- 
father Elkanah Bangs (Sr.) was a prisoner of 
war in the American Revolution and died on 
the prison ship Jersey in New York Harbor. 
She also comes down from the Dillinghams 
of Brewster. The oldest house in Brewster is 
the Dillingham Salt Box. It belonged to John 
Dillingham, Olive Bangs’ great grandfather 


and was a rallying place for the Revolution. 
Olive Bangs Sears The seafaring Dillinghams made them- Joseph Hamblen Sears 
selves well to do in trade with the Sandwich Islands. There is a Dillingham Avenue in downtown Honolulu. 
The J. Hamblen Searses had the following children: Kesiah, who died in infancy: Joseph Henry; Elisha Freeman; Ellen; 
Benjamin, who died in infancy; Susan Olivia and Sarah Louisa. 


The Sears Family 


Starting with the youngest: Sarah Louisa married Walter Winslow from Boston. His parents Elisha Winslow 
and Nancy Healey were from Brewster. He was an architect. They had two sons Andrew and Frederick. And in 
Sears Hoyt’s generation, grandsons Richard Sears Winslow and Thacher Winslow both of whom had homes at Bass 
River. Thacher’s was next door to Sears Hoyt on River Road. 

Susan Olivia married Andrew Nickerson of Brewster. They had no issue. But they became surrogate parents 
of Nellie Knowles, daughter of Josiah N. Knowles and Ellen Sears Knowles. 

Ellen Sears married Josiah Nickerson Knowles. He moved to Brewster at age 13 so they were acquainted early 
on. He became a sea captain and was master of the ill-fated clipper ship Wild Wave. They had one daughter Ellen 
“Nellie” Knowles. She was brought up by her aunt Susan Olivia and Uncle Andrew due to the untimely death of 
Ellen and the necessary absence of her seafaring father. So young Nellie grew up in the Sears household at 1795 Main 
Street surrounded by her grandmother and her two aunts. 

Elisha Freeman was a sea captain. He was born in Brewster, March 28, 1831. He is the younger of the two 
“Little Boys” in the painting (see next page). The other is J. Henry Sears. Elisha was in command of the ships Cape 
Cod, Wild Ranger, Kentuckian and Glory of the Seas. He also served 
in steam ships. He later served as superintendent of the Boston 
and Nantasket excursion boats. His wife was Ellen Foster, some- 
times confused with her sister-in-law Ellen Sears Knowles. Both 
are buried in the Lower Road Cemetery. 

Joseph Henry Sears, eldest son of J. Hamblen Sears, was our 
great grandfather. He was born on June 8, 1829 in Brewster. He 
married Emily Crosby Nickerson, daughter of David Nickerson 
(Jr.) also of Brewster. They were married there on May 28, 1858. 
They had three children; Alice May, Emily Nickerson and Joseph 
Hamblen (Il). Their second daughter, Emily, was our grandmoth- 
er. 

He grew up in a town surrounded by men who went down to 
the sea in ships. It was an exciting place to be a young boy. 
Adventure was just over the rim of the sea at his doorstep. 

He was free after school to go quahauging, lobstering or 
fishing; to hear the blast of the cannon on the hill and to race 


Left to Right: Susan Olivia 6 Ellen Sears 
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down to the packet landing to view cargo and passengers arriv- 
ing from far off places. Many a time he heard first hand which 
sea captain had returned from distant ports, perhaps his own 
father or a friends. What adventures he heard at the potbel- 
lied stove at the general store! No doubt he was more than 
eager to run errands for his mother, to linger listening to the yarns ot 
the sea captains gathered there. What marvelous cargoes were report- 
ed, unloaded and opened with awe and delight. He probably knew 
more about the world than he did about his own country. 

He learned to sail in the shallow waters of the Bay and later 
on the packet boats making trips to Boston. Learning to navigate the 
water of Cape Cod Bay was a good training ground. When he was not 
in school he was, like Ratty in Wind In The Willows, “messing about 


in boats”. 


He went to sea at twelve. He was a cabin boy learning the 
myriad tasks aboard ship. He kept up with his studies as well as wait- 


ing on the captain. He did not sail with his father but rather with a 
relative or father’s friend. Many a time he stepped off the packet boat Left to right: Elisha Freeman Sears & J. Henry Sears 
himself, “homeward bound from far off places”. 
He learned his craft well, so well that he took his first vessel the Faneuil Hall to sea in the European trade at 22 in 1851. 
Two years later he took the clipper ship Wild Ranger to San Francisco and back. He did two voyages around Cape Horn on her. 
In Shipmasters of The First Parish In Brewster by Roger E. B. Randall, he writes: “Sea captains of Brewster were a breed 
set apart from most of the Americans of their day. The positions they held required them to assume awesome responsibilities for 


the safety of their men, the ship, and its cargo and bestowed on them almost absolute authority aboard their own vessels. The title 
“master” was not easily achieved. It implied a comprehensive knowledge of several diverse fields: seamanship, celestial navigation, 
practice of medicine, business acumen, and the ability to make men want to do what had to be done...” 

The clipper ship represented the crowning glory of the age of sailing vessels, the naval architect’s answer to the search for 
speed under sail. 

In 1855 he was in command of the ship Titan carrying troops and munitions between France and the Crimea, during the 
Crimean war. Later, while carrying the largest cargo of cotton ever from New Orleans to Liverpool, while under the charge of the 
pilot at Liverpool, the ship became unmanageable. She was leaking badly and could not be steered. Her main and mizzen masts 
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were cut away, the ship righted and she was taken into port. On her last voyage, on a passage from Callao loaded with a cargo of 
guano for London, she hit heavy weather and leaking badly, was abandoned in the South Atlantic 1100 miles east of the coast of 
Brazil. After a week in the boats attempting to reach Rio de Janeiro, the men were taken off by a French ship and landed in 
Pernambuco. He also commanded the Franklin Haven in the Australian and California trade. 

After retiring from the sea in 1861, Capt. Sears established a shipping business in Boston. He became one of the most suc- 
cessful shipowners in Massachusetts owning as many as thirty-seven full-rigged vessels which sailed around the world. Both of 
his brother-in-laws, Andrew Nickerson and Josiah Nickerson Knowles were members of the J. H. Sears Co. 

Comments from Sears Hoyt Memoirs: “Some of his voyages were to San Francisco during the Gold Rush. Later a number 
of trips were to the Chincha Islands off the coast of Peru. These dry barren islands have been for centuries the resort of sea birds, 
who droppings built up into huge deposits. Before the days of commercial chemical fertilizers and before the Chilean nitrate deposits 
were heavily worked, this was the western hemisphere’s most valuable source of fertilizer. He has told me of twenty/twenty-five 
ships at a time lying off the Chincha Islands waiting to load the sacked guano, much of which was unloaded at Alexandria, Vir. | 
remember once when | was about 13 years old I spent an Easter vacation in Washington, D.C. with him and one day we went to 
Alexandria where he showed me the old wharves where he had discharged cargo. We got talking with a man there who had been 
a customs agent and who remembered him and recalled handling the Custom House entries for J. Henry Sears’ ship. 

He taught me the names of the sails on a square rigger and many of the traces, sheets, halyards, etc. Normal rigging starts 
with the lowest sails, the courses, then the topsails, topgallents, royals and skysails. At some period, I don’t know when, some ships 
actually carried an even higher sail, the moonsail, probably to catch the light airs of the doldrums. 

“The shipping business in the early 1890's hit hard times and Grandfather's firm had to close up, but he revamped it and 
continued for some years until he retired in 1898. He summered at Brewster in a home next door to his family’s, and wintered in 
Boston at the Parker House Hotel. He also traveled to Italy with his second wife, Sarah Dudley, who we all knew as our only 
grandmother, “Grandma Sally”. Grandfather Sears died in 1912 at the age of 83. 

Our great grandmother, first wife of J. Henry Sears, was born in Brewster on March 27, 1834. She was named Priscilla 
Snow Nickerson but at age 7 she took the name of Emily Crosby Nickerson after a younger sister of that name who was born June 
22, 1836 and died November 4, 1838. This per the record in her own family bible. 

She was the daughter and granddaughter of two David Nickersons. Both men were sea captains. Her grandfather David 
(1), born July 18, 1772, died February 27, 1819, perished at sea off the west coast of Africa, while commanding the schooner Hope. 
He is buried at Lat. 1° 8’ South, Long. 8° 15' East. In 1960 Henry Sears, while cruising in the area, passed near the site. He cast 
overboard a wreath commemorating the loss of his great, great grandfather. 

From Henry Sears Hoyt memoirs: “It was he, David the First, who is responsible for the story of Rene’ Rousseau, which has 
led to the myth in the family that Rene Rousseau was really the Dauphin of France smuggled aboard one night in a French port 
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Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears J. Henry Sears Sarah Dudley Sears 
Ist wife of J. Henry Sears 2nd wife of J. Henry Sears 


by a mysterious veiled woman. This is disproved by my third cousin Priscilla Nickerson Lawrence of Brewster who has seen an 
indenture binding Rene Rousseau at the age of nine to Capt. David Nickerson for the purpose of “learning the art of navigation 
in all its branches”. His parents (or parent) wanted to get him out of the severe conditions in France at the time, probably about 
1807. 

The story about Rene Rousseau being the Dauphin is also disproved by his age and death date given on the lower part of 
the memorial stone to David Nickerson I in the Brewster Churchyard where he is reported to have been lost at sea in “1823 at 
the age of 25 years”. This puts his birth as 1798, long after the “Terror” of 1793. 

David (II) married Emily Crosby on November 10, 1823 and after her death in 1841 of consumption, according to family 
rumor, from damp plaster in their new house on Broadway in South Boston, he married Abigail B. Chase in March 1843. It is 
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through that marriage that we are related to the Gareys and Taylors of Bass River. 

David (II) and his wife Emily Crosby had two sons, Andrew who married Susan Olivia Sears and an unmarried son who 
“drank” named Charlie! Uncle Charlie apparently hit the town hard, and occasionally had to be collected and brought home, to 
the great distress of his sister as related by her daughter, Gam. Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt. 

There is a velvet quilt made by Olive Bangs Sears, a daguerreotype of David (I), a painting of the Carib a brig command- 
ed by Captain D. Nickerson, and a sea desk with a secret drawer which is operated by a trick lock. 


David (11) became a banker and was very successful. 


| The three children 

| of Capt. J. Henry Sears. 

| L-R: Alice Sears Lawrence, 

| Joseph Hamblen Sears, Emily 
Nickerson Sears Hoyt (our 

| grandmother) 

| Date and Jocation unknown 
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At “Redruff” - Ledge Road, Old Greenwich (Sound Beach) Conn. Circa 1925 - 1926 
L-R: H. S. Peter Hoyt, Fred Ecker, Barbara Hoyt Ecker, F. W. Ecker J., Grandfather James King Hoyt, Emily Nickerson Sears Hoyt. Behind: Henry Sears 
Hoyt. Sitting: Ann Hutchinson Hoyt (Stone), Marian Barker Hoyt. Above: James King Hoyt, Jean Ware Hoyt. 
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THANKSGIVING 1931 


There was an ancient Mariness, 

And she had children three 

The childrens’ names were - 
Squawadink and King and Brother Chee 
I shall tell you all about her - 

If you'll listen quietly. 


Now, each child had a mate 

And each child had a home 

So Grandma Hoyt decided 

This great big world to roam - 

To go way round the world and back 
On the ocean’s dashing foam. 


To go along with her 

She chose a shipmate now 
The one that she selected 
Was Danvers Nellie Clough. 


To Cuba and to Colon 

And to Panama City 

Sailed the President Hayes 
With Grandma sitting pretty 


To Los Angeles and Hollywood 
With joy she almost wept 

For Grandma saw the house 
Where Conrad Nagel slept. 


Honolulu and Kobe 
Shanghai the Yellow Sea, 
There was Eddie Duggan 
Of the Amex Company 


Manilla and the Philippines 
Where Dewey made his score 
Away they sailed where East is East 
To good old Singapore 


And then on to Colombo 

Where Ma saw the sacred cow 

But in the card-room, playing bridge, 
Sat Danvers Nellie Clough 


Then to old Jerusalem 

Where people eat no pork 

You’d think she’d seen enough of them 
When living in New York. 


She sailed back home from Liverpool She went to places seen before 

The passage very rough And also new ones, many more 

To quaint old town of Quebec In China wild, she had a fall 
Where William did his stuff For Grandma tried to crash the wall 


Next year she went across alone To Bali, Java was her way 
To winter on the blue Calcutta also and Bombay 

To visit Mrs. Cannan Burning the gats by the Ganges River 
From England - whom she knew Sights and sites that make me shiver. 


In April when the Spring came out The trip across old India 


And the trees were turning green Was very hot and muddy 
They left the Riviera But Grandma Hoyt, she didn’t mind, 
And the Hotel Brise Marine For she was with her buddy. 


They motored then from Amsterdam You're off again, my Mariness, 
Until they reached the border This time far even for you, 
Where they threw the Belgian Army To the Island of Australia 

Into complete disorder. The home of the kangaroo. 


Last year all around the world again And while you’re off this winter, 


This time not alone This poet’s heart will yearn 
For she had Ruth and Auntie Pleasant voyage, my darling mother! 
And also Sybil Stone And a speedy safe return. 


J. King Hoyt Junior “Uncle Kinkie” 
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Statistics: 


Length: 215 ft. 

Beam: 42' 

Tons register: 

1547 old measurement 


Built: 1854 


llen Sears, sister of J. Henry 

Sears, was born October 10, 
1834 in Brewster. She was the sec- 
ond daughter of J. Hamblen and 
Olive Bangs Sears. On April 9, 
1854, she married a young sea cap- 
tain, Josiah Nickerson Knowles. 
He was born in Eastham but 


This oil painting of the American Clipper Wild Wave was recently discovered by Ellen Lifschutz in California. moved to Brewster about 1843. 
Because of the flotsam in the foreground, we believe this was painted by Duncan McFarlane of Liverpool. Josiah was the youngest of 


the five sons of Capt. Winslow 
Lewis Knowles. Three of his older brothers also followed the sea. The answer to the mysterious demise of his brother Thomas was 
recently revealed when we traveled to the South Pacific Ocean. 

Josiah took command of the medium clipper ship Wild Wave the same year he and Ellen were married. The Wild Wave was 
built at Richmond, Maine by G. H. Ferrin for Benjamin Bangs of Boston. She was never a Sears owned vessel. 

According to Howes and Mathews’ American Clipper Ships 1833-1858, “she was a particularly handsome ship, of a fine 
model for speed and carrying capacity”. The Wild Wave was best known for her demise when she was wrecked in the Pitcairn Island 
Group in the South Pacific. 

On February 9, 1858, Capt. Knowles sailed from San Francisco to Valparaiso, Chile. Knowles wrote in his journal: “On 
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March 5, 1858 at 1:00 
a.m., the ship was going 
at the rate of thirteen 
knots when the lookout 
reported breakers under 
the sea. So near were we 
to the reef and so great 
our speed we could not 
avoid running up on it 
and in less than five min- 
utes the ship was on a 
coral reef, full of water 
and sea breaking over 
her. At daybreak we 
determined we were on 
Oeno Island which is 
about a half mile in cir- 
cumference. We landed 
passengers and crew with 
sails for tents and provi- 
sions. Water we found 
by digging on the island. After remaining on the island nearly two weeks, I selected my boat crew, the mate Mr. Bartlett, and five 
of the men and set out in a boat for Pitcairn Island about one hundred miles away”. 

When they reached Pitcairn, they found the inhabitants had removed to Norfolk Island off New Zealand due to a severe 
drought. While searching for food and lodging, their boat was stove in on the rocks and they were marooned. 

Capt. Knowles and his crew set about building a boat using tools and materials found on the island. The $18,000 in gold 
he was carrying was buried under the keel. They burned down several houses to get fastenings for the vessel and left a message of 
apology on the slates in the school house. They made a flag from a pair of trousers and a white shirt and used a piece of the altar 
cloth for the red. 

On July 23, the John Adams set sail for Tahiti. The boat was difficult to steer, the weather was foul, and the course was 
through cannibal-infested islands so they steered for Nuka Hiva Island in the Marquesas instead. They reached there August 4th. 

By chance, the first American ship in five years, the sloop of war, Vandali was in the harbor, a very welcome sight. On 
board her, Knowles completed the voyage to Tahiti where Bartlett continued on to Oeno and Pitcairn to pick up the crew mem- 
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and Josiah Nickerson Knowles 


bers and the passengers. 

Capt. Knowles proceeded to Honolulu on board the 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
FISCAL SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 25 


French frigate Eurydice and thence to San Francisco on 
the American bark Yankee arriving there September 17. 


ADOMESS REPLY TO 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
CHECK CLAIMS DEWESION 
Wapeane tos BOC 
ano meres we ce- 464-EFP 


It had been seven months since the captain had left San 


Francisco. Everyone thought he had been lost at sea. It 


December 11, 1957 


Mr. Josiah N. Knowles 
Pedley-Knowles ani Company 
134 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


Dear Mr. Knowles: 


Reference is made to your letter of November 7, 1957 relative to 
check No. 7,948, dated July 5, 1889, for ninety-one cents, drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States in favor of Josiah N. Knowles. 


It would appear that the check represents payment on a claim for 
losses sustained during the period of and immediately before the Civil 
War as a result of depredations of Confederate cruisers sailing from ports 
of Great Britain to prey upon shipping of citizens of the United States, 


Sech losses, among other things, were the subject of the Treaty of 
Washington, ratified June 27, 1871. To resolve differences growing out 
of the acts committed by the several vessels which gave rise to the claims 
generically known as the “Alabama Claims,” the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain agreed to refer all of the claims to a tribunal 
of arbitration. The Treaty provided for the appointment of five arbitra- 
tors who sat at Geneva to decide all qestions laid before them on the 
part of the Govermments; further, in case the tribunal found that Great 
Britain had failed to fulfill any duty or duties as a neutral friend of 
the United States under the law of nations and three rules laid down in 
the Treaty, it might, if it thought proper, award a sum in gross to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States for all claims referred to it, 


The Geneva tribunal awarded the United States $15,500,000,00. As 
mothing in the Treaty directed the method of distribution of such moneys, 
payments were made pursuant to legislation enacted by the Congress of the 
United States and decisions of the Courts, resulting in numerous reports. 


Very truly yours, 


Special Assistant Treasurer 


U. S. Treasury letter 


took him another three weeks or more before he could 
He 
learned he had a little daughter named Nellie. He sent 
a letter telling of his adventure but he was home before 


reach New York and cable his family in Brewster. 


it arrived. 

The family thought him lost and both his mother 
and his wife were in poor health. But the baby Nellie was 
thriving. Unfortunately, the strain was too great, his 
mother died three months later and his young wife six 
weeks afterwards. 

Little Nellie was brought up in her maternal grand- 
mother’s home at 1795 W. Main Street by her maternal 
Aunt Susan Olivia Sears. Aunt Olivia married Andrew 
Nickerson of Brewster three years later and they became 
Nellie’s surrogate parents. 

Captain Nickerson returned to sea in the Expounder 
in 1859. The ship was named after Daniel Webster, 
known at the time as “The Defender of the Constitution 
and Expounder of the same.” 

This letter explains the ridiculous and humorous 
$.91 check that Capt. Knowles received from the U. S. 
Treasury for payment on a claim for losses sustained dur- 
ing the period immediately before and during the Civil 
War. 

The British stopped and boarded him to see if he 
The Captain satisfied the 
British and proceeded on his way. 


was carrying contraband. 
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Little did he know how his life would be changed by 
those harrowing days spent on Pitcairn. He would reach home 
safely to find his new baby daughter but to lose his wife and moth- 
er. No doubt he felt life had dealt him a bitter blow. 

Four years later hé married a distant cousin Mary Eaton 
Knowles of New Bedford. Shortly thereafter he commanded the 
Charger where his wife joined him. She would accompany him 
on many of his voyages. He had missed too much time with his 
young Ellen and he was not about to let it happen with Mary 
Eaton. She sailed with him on the Kentuckian as well. During 
this time they were blessed with three children; twins, a boy and 
a girl, Harry and Mattie and little Mary. 

Just over the horizon lay the greatest challenge for the 
Knowles. In 1871, he received word from Capt. J. Henry Sears 
that he had been chosen to 
command the famous ship 
builder Donald MacKay’s 
last large clipper ship. He 
received command of the 
Glory of the Seas on August 
19, 1871. His brother-in- 
law, Elisha Freeman Sears, 
took her to Liverpool to 


turn her over to the 
Captain. 

For six years the 
Captain’s wife and young 
family sailed with him until 
the loss of a baby son from 
tuberculosis. With 
Tommy’s death, Mary Eaton 


felt it was time to go ashore. 
The family settled in Note check made out for .91 cents. See U.S. Treasury letter for explanation, previous page. 


Ellen and Josiah Nickerson Knowles 


Oakland, Calif. 
In September 1876, the J. Henry Sears Co. of Boston suggested that Knowles be their agent in San Francisco. Ina letter 
of reply, Knowles agreed saying “I will do my utmost here to make it profitable”. ; 
Three more children graced the Knowles’ home. They were twins again, Alice and Thomas, in 1877 and Ruth in 1880. 
Their father represented his brother-in-law’s firm in Boston as agent and the New Bedford whaling merchant William Lewis. 
Michael Jay Mielde author of The Glory of the Seas says “With the formation of the Pacific Steam Whaling Co, and Arctic Oil 
Works in 1883, Knowles was made general superintendent of both Corporations, having under his supervision the main offices, the 


whaling fleets and dock facilities at San Francisco”. He continued to own a 1/16th interest in the Glory. 

One more time the Captain trod the decks of the Glory on June 7, 1896. He and his eighteen year old son Tommy sailed 
for the Bering Sea aboard one of the Pacific Steam Co. ships to see how the Company salmon venture was functioning. The 
Captain had a cold which overnight developed into pneumonia. They decided to return to San Francisco to put the Captain ashore 
for medical help. Mijelde says: “The pilot boat headed for her, lay along side the great windship. He was helped aboard, crossed 
her forty foot deck and made his way down her port gangway, his last 
walk on the decks of the Glory of the Seas. A day later, felled by a 
stroke, Josiah N. Knowles Clipper shipmaster extraordinary, record 
breaker in the Glory of the Seas and outstanding shipping merchant was 


dead at the age of sixty-six years.” 


~~ | 2800 mi, 


Shipwreck artifacts, brought back from the wreck of the Wild Wave on Ocno 
Island, Pitcairn Island Group. 


Map of Knowles’ journcy. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Dollhouse 


Dollhouse 


The J. Hamblen Sears house that Capt. Knowles used as a model for the dollhouse. 
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O/n 1971 while driving about Cape Cod 
Chis my father, Henry Sears Hoyt, we vis- 
ited the Sears family homes in Brewster. We 
went to the Paul Sears home near the old Sears 
burying ground, we visited the David Nickerson 
home, and we saw the Sears house at 1795 W. 
Main Street. 

I was familiar with the family history 
thanks to my father but I did not know until then 
that a model of the house had been built by Capt. 
Josiah Knowles of Wild Wave fame for his little 
daughter Nellie. 

Later a family friend, Walter Babbitt of 
Brewster, told me that a grand daughter of Capt. 
Knowles had visited the house a short time ago. 
He gave me the address of Ellen Lifschutz of 
California great grandaughter of Capt. Knowles. 

I was intrigued with the thought that the 
dollhouse still existed. My own grandmother had 
played with her cousin Nellie and she had hoped 
she might receive the dollhouse when Nellie out- 
grew it. Apparently Gam had very happy mem- 
ories of it. 

Next I learned that it was on display 
aboard the Balclutha, a sailing vessel moored in 
San Francisco harbor. It was now on loan to the 
San Francisco Maritime Museum because of the 
Bicentennial celebrations. 

In 1990, while in San Diego getting 
acquainted with my newest granddaughter, Emily 
Ross Stone, I took the air bus to San Francisco 
for the day to see the dollhouse. I had contact- 


The back 
view of the 
house, with a 
great view of 
the handmade 
window shut- 
ters and cur- 
tains. 


Front view 
of the 
dollhouse. 


Dollhouse 
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Dollhouse 


Miniature 
book has 
embossed 
leather cover 
with a metal 
clasp on the 
side; gold 
edged pages 
and windows 
cut in pages, 
some have 
portraits or 
religious 
paintings. 
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A closeup view of the scroll work around the door. 
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ed Karen Sherwood, an archivist, at the museum. The San 
Francisco Maritime Museum had become the property of the 
U.S. government at Ft. Mason, Karen informed me. She would 
be glad to show me the dollhouse there. I also could view the 
contents. 

I found the dollhouse lying on a shelf in a former mili- 
tary barracks building amongst a collection of ship figureheads. 
Karen assured me that the house the model was supposed to 
resemble was the Knowles’ home. 1 was able to correct her 
impression when I saw the tiny portraits of the family. They 
were of my great grandparents J. Hamblen Sears and his wife, 
Olive. Their portraits adorned my dining room wall. Therefore 


A miniature chandelier made out of metal 


the house was the Sears house at 1795 W. Main 
Street, Brewster, Mass. 

I asked for names and addresses of the 
Knowles descendents in hopes that I might learn 
more about the dollhouse. Karen assured me that 
she would write them and then if they wished, they 
could contact me. Such was the Museum’s policy. 


I heard from only one person, Isobe! Matheson of 


Ohio, and her interest was genealogy. She is 
descended from Josiah Knowles’ oldest brother, 
Allen. 

I recognized the dollhouse right away. The 
Captain had done a marvelous job. He certainly 
was a skillful artisan. I remembered reading that he 
had developed his skill when he helped build the 
small boat, the John Adams on Pitcairn Island. In 
his journal, he tells how painful his hands were 
until they hardened to the task. I feel this illus- 
trates his handiwork. Ellen Lifschutz in her histo- 
ry of the dollhouse writes thus: “Beautifully con- 
structed and set on a low child-height table, the 
doll house comes apart so a child can actually play 
with it: the roof and second floor can be removed. 
Its many remarkable features include glass-pained 
windows and working hardware on the doors, lace 
curtains and ceiling chandeliers, miniature portraits 


Above: A veiw of the bedroom. Capt. Knowles also made 
the curtains. 


Below: This is the house, that the dollhouse was modeled 
after, as it stands today. 


Dollhouse 


Dollhouse 
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For Freight, apply at the California Pack Packet Office, 
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of her parents, her Sears grandparents and Nellie herself on the parlor 
walls and a tiny brass plate on the front door engraved “Nellie S.”. 
Lavishly furnished with elegant miniature pieces purchased in Europe 
and tapestried rugs made by the captain himself, the doll house was 
Nellie’s most cherished possession.” 

She lived with her grandparents in the Sears house at 1795 
W. Main Street. 

The doll house went west to San Francisco with Nellie after she 
married Harry Franklin Gordon in 1885. She had no children but she 
became a great favorite with her half-siblings. She bequeathed her 
treasured dollhouse to her eldest half-sister, Mattie Knowles Bliss. In 
her will she stipulated that it be passed down to the eldest daughter in 
each generation. Mattie’s daughter, Elizabeth Bliss St. Sure was the 
second recipient and her daughter, Ellen St. Sure Lifschutz was the 
last. 

Capt. Knowles made the dollhouse for his little Nellie while he 
was at sea in the Charger between 1863 and 1865. 


Ship sailing card. The Charger is a Sears ship and on 


this journey, was commanded by J. N. Knowles. 


Dollhouse 
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Ellen Sears 


Olive Sears J. Hamblen Sears 


Small pictures of the Sears-Knowles family. Albumen photographs of brownish tones with gold metal frames and cord. 


There are forty- 
six pieces of 
tableware. 
They are of 
white china 
with blue and 
pink flowers. 
Some have 
three dimen- 
tional flowers 
on their sides 


and lids. 
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Dollhouse 


Among the many items in this photograph are wool rugs, dining chairs, a piano, several sofas, a wardrobe with two doors 
decorated with cherubs and birds and several tables. The details are outstanding. All the furniture is wood painted black high- 
lighted with “gilt”. One dining table is in the Queen Anne period. It has eight dining chairs in red leather. 

The piano set against the wall is an upright. The upper portion has open carving backed by red silk. There are paper keys, 
1 keyboard cover and a music box in the back. 

The wool rugs were also done in needlepoint by Capt. Knowles. One large tan rug has a Greek Fret border design with 
three large red roses in the center. Two white painted fireplaces, one with a small green and beige floral design and the other a 
“sea moss” pattern are supplied with andirons, guards and frames in gold around the openings. 

A eame table in black wood and “gilt” has a chess board on top with floral design and is supported by a three legged reel- 


turne d pedestal. 
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Dollhouse 
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The dollhouse furniture was believed to be German in the Victorian Gothic style. The picture shows a chintz-covered, 
black wood-frame couch with two chairs placed on an embroidered rug. The curved back is tipped with “gilt” as are the matching 
chairs. The fabric is light brown cotton with pink, blue and yellow birds and flowers. The two side chairs are from a matching 


set of six. The wool needlepoint rug made by Capt. Knowles is tan and pink with a rose-colored wreath done in straight stitch 
and maroon and pink patterned border. 
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CHAPTER V 


In which the Captains leave their legacy 


In which the Captains leave their Legacy 


CO/7® 1898 Capt. Sears retired from business and made his home next to the Sears family house on the property formerly of the 
By Aros Capt. Benjamin FE Berry. In retirement he served his community well being on the First Church Parish Committee and 
as president of the Pilgrim Club of Brewster. He gave the tower clock in the First Church in memory of his parents. Roger E. B. 
Randall in his book 
Shipmasters of the First Parish 
In Brewster says, “He took an 
active part in the 200th 
Anniversary of the Church on 
October 19, 1900. Capt. Sears 
emerges from the distinguished 


company of men and women 
who have given so much of 
themselves and their substance 
to this church as our most 
prominent layman.” 

In the Brewster - A Cape 
Cod Town Remembered book 


there are several photographs 


of Capt. Sears and some text of 
interest. “The Sears Clubhouse 
is located above the Brewster 


XXX) 


shores, just east of Brewster 
Park. When Capt. J. Henry 


Sears retired to his birthplace 


SRY) 


he founded the first golf course 
in Brewster along with the 
Clubhouse. He was an alto- 
gether remarkable man whose 
many accomplishments includ- 
ed the book entitled Brewster 
Shipmasters, published in 
1906. It is a most comprehen- 


C._C. Pilgrim Memorial Association gathering after signing Provincetown Monument construction project. 


Capt. J. Henry Sears is at the right. 
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sive and authoritative reference on the subject. Capt. Sears also 
served as first President of the Cape Cod Memorial Association 
which met at the Clubhouse. He was instrumental in having the 
Provincetown Monument built to honor the Pilgrims.” 

“In the spring of 1901 a meeting was held at the Pilgrim 
Clubhouse which in its results proved to be of great importance to 
the future interests of the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association.” 
So says the publication entitled “The Pilgrims and Their 
Monument” by Edmund J. Carpenter. “At this meeting the Vice- 
president of the club, Capt. J. Henry Sears, who was presiding in the 
absence of the president, presented a plan of action for continuing 
with renewed vigor the work which the Pilgrim Memorial 
Association had so auspiciously begun. Cape Cod, and especially the 
harbor at Provincetown, he thought, had been given scant attention 
by historians in relating the story of the Pilgrims in this country. 


MEMORANDUM OF AN UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
CAPTAIN J. HENRY SEARS AND ROBERT WINSOR 
DATED DECEMBER 13, 1906 


The Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association, of 
which Captain Sears is President, is to deposit in the 
National Shawmut Bank, of Boston, from time to time with- 
in the next forty-five days, Forty Thousand Dollars 
($40,000.), all of which sum shall remain on deposit in said 
Bank for at least six months, and shall bear interest at $.03. 

This sum, with a further Forty Thousand Dollars 
($40,000.) which will be paid by the United States 
Government some time probably within the next sixty days, 
is to be used, as needed, for the erection of a monument at 
Provincetown; and Captain Sears is to come to see Mr. 
Winsor, before he makes any final plans about the deposit of 


the second Forty Thousand Dollars ($40,000.), but being 
under no obligation as to the 


Here in this harbor was the first landing made, the first prayers said, 
the Compact - that immortal charter of civil liberty - drawn and 
signed. Here the first white child saw the light and breathed New 
England air. Here in this soil lie the first of the Pilgrims to succumb 
to the hardships of their journey. Here on Cape Cod the Pilgrims 
drank their first draught of sweet New England water; here they met 
their earliest adventures while exploring the country to find a place of permanent settlement. It is surely fitting, urged Capt. 
Sears, that the project of erecting a great and grand monument to commemorate these remarkable historical events should be 
pushed to completion at an early date.” This was the beginning of the effort to build the Provincetown Monument which stands 
today overlooking the entrance to Cape Cod Bay. 

J. H. Sears spent two winters in Washington, D. C. lobbying for funds to build the tower. In 1905 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association. In remarks to the U. S. Congress’ House Committee on Library, Capt. Sears 
said, “In the center of the town of Provincetown, which is on the shore of the harbor of Cape Cod, is a hill about one hundred 


disposition of the same 


feet high, and we propose to put up a monument on that hill just as high as we have money enough to build. We can build for 
one hundred thousand dollars, or perhaps a little less, a monument two hundred and fifty feet high, of rough rock. It is not the 
idea to have anything very elaborate, but to have plain, rough stone, just as high as possible. A monument two hundred feet 
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In which the Captains 


@rder of Exercises 
PRAYER, Rev. James DeNormandic of Boston 
MUSIC, Harward Quartette, “Hymn to the 
Pilgrims.” Words by Dr. Wm. Ellict 


Griffis, Music by Lester M. Bartlett 


REMARES, J. Henry Sears, President of the 


Pilgrim Memorial Association 


ADDRESS, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. President 
Emeritus of Harvard College 


ADDRESS, M. Van Weede, Charge d'affaires, 
Netherland Legation, Washington, D.C 


MUSIC, Salem Cadet Band 


leave their Legacy 


@rder of Exercises 


MUSIC, Harvard Quartette, “Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” Words by Mrs, Felicia 


Hemans 


ADDRESS, Hon. James T. McCleary, of 


Minnesota 


ADDRESS, Gov. Eben S. Draper, introducing 
President Taft 


ADDRESS, President, William H. Taft 


UNVEILING TABLET, Miss Barbara Hoyt, 


tenth in decent from Elder Brewster 


ADDRESS, Henry H. Baker, Esq.. Unveiling 


high on that hill could be seen from every town on 
Cape Cod and could be seen from every vessel, in 
any reasonably fair weather, coming in or going out 
of Massachusetts Bay.” 

Finally on the fifth of August 1910, the 
anniversary of the departure of the Pilgrims from 
Southampton, the Monument was dedicated. At 
the close of the address by President Taft, Miss 
Barbara Hoyt, of New York, a young miss, the tenth 
in descent from Elder Brewster, came to the front 
of the platform, and, pulling cords, drew aside the 
flags which were draped over a bronze tablet...” 

“In recent conversation with Aunt Barbara, 


Tablet 
Pete relates that she was awed by the event but 


that her most vivid memory was that President Taft 
was a kind and jolly man. She was twelve years 


Association 
Immediately after the close of the exercises at the old. 


ADDRESS, U. 5S. Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
transferring the Monument from the MUSIC, Salem Cadet Band 
Cormmisson for Building the Monument. 


to the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial rs 


Monument « Banquet will be held at the Town Hall, at 


ADDRESS, Reply by Hon. William B 
Lawrence of Medford 


Sibi ie gdackas\ ‘salt ba, chs py: Besaiilonk Tok “A well known sight at the Sears Clubhouse 
was the figurehead on the bluff overlooking the 
Bay. She has had quite a history. She is known in 
Brewster as “The White Lady” and indeed she was 
always white in my youth. But she started life very 


Governor Draper and others. 


Pilgrim Monument dedication flyer. Note: President Taft and Barbara Hoyt 


differently. 

Grandfather Sears had the figurehead on his ship “Imperial” and when he heard that she was wrecked on the New Jersey 
coast, he went down and brought her to Brewster. She sat up in the bluff next to the clubhouse where she became a target for 
hunters. Unfortunately she began to have termites, etc. After Grandfather's death, his daughter, Emily took the lovely lady to her 
home in Old Greenwich where for years she sat serenely in the garden loved and admired by our generation. I remember well play- 
ing many hours under her benign gaze. She was still painted white. 

Her next move was to Greenwich where she again enjoyed nature in the garden at Aunt Barbara Ecker’s home. Now she 
had titian hair and a gold-trimmed white gown. Aunt Barbara had had her restored. She is now in the Provincetown Monument, 
where until recently, she was prominently displayed. The curator hopes to restore the whitelady which presently rests in the 
archeive. She is much too lovely to be hidden. 


In which the Captains leave their Legacy 


In conclusion I will quote from “Reminiscent” in Brewster 
Shipmasters by Joseph H. Sears son of the Captain. 

“These men who grew up in such towns as Brewster were the 
men of energy of New England. They were ready to create, to build up 
their own fortunes, and in doing so they built up the fortunes of their 
town. _ ...these energetic young men began to go out from their homes 
down to the sea in their ships, and in due time they came back with 
new ideas. It began to appear that these had the new things of the 
town. They were the men who were turned to for opinions. They were 
the individuals who were turned to for news. They were the people 
who gradually began to gather in the worldly goods of that part of the 
country. ...In a way these were the forerunners of the Americans who 
have put our country at the head of the nations in wealth - the men 
who conceived big commercial ideas and carried them out, who later 
built railroads across the continent and laid telegraph wires under the 
sea. 

Such men...among them those of Brewster, were the originators 
of new ideas in commerce, because they saw how different were the 
concepts and ideas of other peoples and how easily one might broaden 
and learn and try new ventures suggested by the adoption of foreign 
ideas to the demands of their native land. ... They were literally the 
original Captains of Industry, they invented the word. And the 
Captains of Industry today are their lineal descendants.” 


Joseph Hamblen Sears II 
New York, February 5, 1906 


Grandma Hoyt with the Ship Imperial’s figurehead 
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SHIP'S TIME 


On sailing ships crews were divided into teams so as 
to share all work. These teams were called watches. On 
the Seahawk, Mr. Hollybrass had the command of one 
watch, Mr. Keetch - then Mr. Johnson, as second mate - 
took charge of the second. 

The day was broken up into time periods - also called 
watches - as follows: 


Midwatch ran from midnight to 4:00 AM; 
morning watch ran from 4:00 AM to 8:00 AM; 
forenoon watch ran from 8:00 AM to 12:00 noon; 
afternoon watch ran from 12:00 noon to 4:00 PM; 
first dog watch ran from 4:00 PM to 6:00 PM; 
second dog watch ran from 6:00 PM to 8:00 PM; 
night watch ran from 8:00 PM to midnight. 


A typical day would have a sailor working alternate 
watches, a system called “watch and watch,” in this fash- 
ion: 


Off during midwatch: midnight to 4:00 AM; 
work morning watch: 4:00 AM to 8:00 AM; 
off forenoon watch: 8:00 AM to 12:00 noon; 
work afternoon watch: 12:00 noon to 4:00 PM; 
off first dog watch: 4:00 PM to 6:00 PM; 

work second dog watch: 6:00 PM to 8:00 PM; 
off night watch: from 8:00 PM to midnight. 


This meant that on the following day the sailor's 
schedule would be: 


Work during midwatch: midnight to 4:00 AM; 
off morning watch: AM to 8:00 AM; 

work forenoon watch: 8:00 AM to 12:00 noon; 
off afternoon watch: 12:00 noon to 4:00 PM; 
work first dog watch: 4:00 PM to 6:00 PM; 

off second dog watch: 6:00 PM to 8:00 PM; 
work night watch: 8:00 PM to midnight. 


And so on... 

This pattern of watch and watch meant that no sailor 
ever had more than four hours sleep at a time. Of course 
if there was need, such as a general resetting or overhaul 
of the sails - or a storm - all hands could be called, and 
they would report even if it were not their watch. 

To keep track of time, the mates rang the ship’s bell 
every half hour. They did it this way: 


1 bell meant the first half hour after the watch began; 
2 bells meant the second half hour; 

3 bells meant the third half hour; 

4 bells meant the fourth half hour; 

5 bells meant the fifth half hour; 

6 bells meant the sixth half hour; 

7 bells meant the seventh half hour; 

8 bells meant the eighth half hour and the end of 
the watch. 


For example, if two bells rang out during the first dog 


watch, it would be, by land reckoning, 5:00 PM. 


CHAPTER VI 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


In which present day tales are told 


rere are three additional stories concerning the previous chapters. The first comes from Josiah N. Knowles’ great grand- 

daughter, Ellen St. Sure Lifschutz. She sent us the following editorial from the December 11, 1858 issue of Fhe Banner of 
Light. This concerns the Knowles family’s despair at Josiah’s absence. Members sought help from a clairvoyant. 

“We can readily understand that the family and friends of Capt. Knowles should begin to feel anxious for his safety after 
some months had elapsed beyond the time they should readily catch at any hope of information.” 

It was with some such hope, though slight, that the father of Capt. Knowles about the first of July, called on Miss Munson, 
No. 13 Lagrange Place. She described his son accurately and said he was the captain of a vessel which had sailed from San Francisco 
for some southern port. The ship was also correctly described, said to have been driven out of her course and dismasted. She said 
the men, who are all saved, could be seen at work about the ship, and that four or five, with the captain, were going to another 
place, not far distant, in a smaller craft. She said the captain would return, and also that a letter would be received from him in 
a few weeks accounting for his absence. 

These circumstances were stated to Miss M. by the gentleman after she came out of the trance, and he added that although 
he had no faith in clairvoyance, it was at least a remarkable account, and she should be informed if it be true. 

In about six weeks another gentleman called, and wished for a similar service, but without any intimation of his connec- 
tion with the other party. After the examination had been made, she asked if she had not seen the gentleman before. Upon being 
answered in the negative, she said she had certainly seen the same parties before, while entranced, and the impression on her mind 
was quite strong. 

The facts stated were substantially as before, though there had as yet been no letter received; but she had insisted that a 
letter had been written at a certain time, and, although delayed, it would yet come, and they might be sure that the person they 
were asking for was safe, and would return within two months from that date. 

Within one week of the expiration of the time specified, two gentlemen called at Miss Munson’s residence, and as she met 
them, she said to one that she presumed he was one of her patients, and that she had seen him before. It seemed to her at first 
that she had examined him for disease, by means of lock of hair, but upon a moment’s reflection, she said, “You are the gentleman 
about whom so much anxiety has been felt, and so much inquiry made. You are the person who was shipwrecked, and I have seen 
you before, though very far away.” He replied, “Yes I am, and | have returned as you predicted.” He added that the account given 
to his friends by her, and related to him, was correct in almost every particular, and that he had written a letter, as she had said, 
which, though delayed would yet arrive. 

The Banner reproduces this interesting narrative in the response to the desire of Captain Knowles himself, expressed by let- 
ter, he being still in the mortal, and residing in California.” 

In March 1990, I (Ann Hoyt Stone) had an opportunity to cruise to Pitcairn Island to celebrate the Bicentennial of the 
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Bounty’s landing. 

My husband, Ross, and I have always had an abiding interest in the South Pacific. When Society Expeditions offered 
Project Polynesian Migration, we realized this was our opportunity to visit Pitcairn. It was Ross’ idea to take a copy of Josiah 
Knowles’ journal, a second edition published by my cousins John and Charlene Ecker for the 90th birthday anniversary of his moth- 
er, Barbara Hoyt Ecker. 

When we arrived at Pitcairn, we came from our ship the World Discoverer in Zodiac rafts. The trip between the huge rocks 
into the tiny manmade harbor was not unlike a “Nantucket sleigh ride”, a term for the furious trip the whalers had when they fas- 
tened a whale! It was a frightening experience. 

Adamstown, the Islanders’ little white New England-like village, sits atop the “Hill of Difficulty”, a steep ascending zig-zag 
dirt lane above the sea. The people greeted us with cordiality and when I identified myself, you would have thought Capt. Josiah 
had just left. It was amazing to find his memory so 
fresh. 

The Christians told us of his coming, 
showed us where his house had been and praised 
him for bringing their first religious literature, the 
Seventh Day Adventist tracts from San Francisco 
on the Glory of the Seas. I also learned about 
Captain Thomas Knowles. 

Thomas was an older brother of Josiahs also 
from Brewster. He was born in Eastham on April 
22, 1823. He married Mehitable Higgins and they 
had a daughter Ella Jane “Alla” born August 7, 
1848. Thomas died on a voyage from Boston to 
San Francisco on April 2, 1852. He was 29 years 
old. The ship went on to San Francisco and 
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Thomas was buried there. 
Until recently, the Knowles descendents Home of October Christian, first born child on Island, son of Fletcher Christian and his 

Tahitian wife. The shed covers the foundation of the oldest house on the Island. Just out of 

sight to the left is a bit of land on which Moses Young had his home. It was there that Josiah 

Knowles lived during his sojourn on Pitcairn. 

stone could be found. I believe the answer lies in Pitcairn Island March 1990 


were puzzled as to the whereabout of Thomas’ 
grave. There was a record of his burial but no head- 
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a story told by one of the men on Pitcairn. 

There are two graves on Oeno. One is a member of the 
Wild Wave crew, the only person lost after the wreck. The other 
grave is marked by a mortuary stone which says “In Memory of 
Capt. Thomas Knowles of Brewster, Mass. Late of Ship Versailles, 
of Boston. Died April 2. 1852. Aged 23 Years. Capt. Knowles 
remains were taken from San Francisco. J. N. Knowles in Ship 
Wild Wave which was wrecked on this Island March 1858.” and 
gives the usual data. Scratched on the bottom of the stone is the 
following: “Have taken my brother’s body to the East Coast” and 
it’s signed J. N. Knowles. 

Apparently to honor the request of his mother, Josiah was 
returning Thomas’ body to Brewster on the ill-fated Wild Wave. 
Knowles was forced to bury Thomas on Oeno, planning to return 
at a later date and complete his promise. The stone is still on 


Oeno. Frankly, I was skeptical of the story having never seen any 


allusion to it in either Knowles’ journal or family legend. 


Capt. Knowles remains were taken from San Francisco by his brother J. N. Josiah did return on one of his voyages on the Glory in the 
Knowles in the ship the Wild Wave. The Wild Wave was wrecked on Ocno ~—-1870's and took Thomas back to the “East Coast”. Just recently I 
Island in March I85S. learned he was buried in his son-in-law, Lewis Alleton’s, family 
plot in the Orleans Cemetery. Ellen Lifschutz noted this fact in some research material on the Knowles’ family given to me by our 
mutual cousin, Josiah Nickerson Adams, of Maine. So ends Thomas Knowles’ long and eventful journey home to Cape Cod. 

The third involves our trip to Pitcairn and what happened after we left the Island. 

We had shared Knowles Journal with Captain Lampe of the World Discoverer and the cruise staff. Robin Byatt of Auckland, 
New Zealand, Governor of the Pitcairn Island Group, was on board for the Bounty Bicentennial ceremonies. He too was capti- 
vated by the story. His permission to land on Oeno was given unbeknownst to us. They planned a diversion to Oeno and sur- 
prised us with an opportunity to land and explore the island and its lagoon. The Pitcairn Islanders had assured them that part of 
the wreck lay in the lagoon for, a short time ago, they had been at Oeno and had found the Wild Wave's anchor. Planning to 


bring it back to Pitcairn on a subsequent visit, they found a storm had covered it up. There was no doubt in the Islanders’ mind 
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it was the Wild Wave wreck. 


Oeno is a tiny atoll situated about 90 miles from Pitcairn. It’s about a half-mile in diameter surrounded by a coral reef. 


The one entrance through the reef is very narrow and can only be breached at high tide. 


This is a view of the Oeno Atoll as we approached it from the South east aboard the World 
Discoverer, March 1990. The atoll is 1/2 mile in diameter, the sandbar shows on the left. 


In the early afternoon of March 20, 1990, the 
word went out that we would arrive at Oeno in about 
an hour. We would be able to go through the pass 
in the zodiacs. The seas were calm. | stationed 
myself in the “Crow’s Nest” lookout lounge with 
binoculars and watched the clouds on the horizon. 
Soon I saw Oeno'’s coral reef rise up out of the sea 
crowned with her pounding spume. As she began to 
take shape, I was overcome with thoughts of that ter- 
rible night so long ago when the lovely vessel at full 
speed ploughed up on the very site. It was an extra- 
ordinary feeling. 

We went ashore bouncing over the coral reef 
with a following sea into the lagoon carefully avoid- 
ing the coral heads strewn beneath the surface of the 
water. There was a sandy beach to our left and an 
area of tall palms and dense undergrowth at the 


opposite end of the lagoon. Somewhere in there were the two graves. Landing on shore was easy and soon we were all exploring 
the area. Several of the younger passengers put on their tanks and dove into the lagoon. About a half hour later, Dr. Sandy Price 
of Ocala, Fla. waded ashore with a large piece of the wreck measuring 23" x 8" x 5", apparently a part of the deck railing. This 
had been lying in the lagoon for 132 years! Ross found additional pieces of the ship, a nail and copper sheathing from her bot- 
tom. This was what Josiah remarked on in his journal of the wreck: “Our masts were snapping and cracking at a fearful rate, and 
the copper from the bottom of the ship flying off in whole sheets and falling on deck with a great crash. our situation was truly 


one of great peril, we being in great danger of serious injury from falling spars and sheets of flying copper”. 
We could not stay long enough to find Thomas Knowles’ grave. The tide was dropping and reluctantly we had to leave. 
We kept the Wild Wave relic wet in our shower until we could get it home. I often pause to look at it on the table in our living 


room and reflect on our marvelous adventure. 


The Provincetown Monument 


Gg he Pilgrim Memorial Monument at Provincetown on the tip end of Cape Cod was built to commemorate the first landing 
place of the Mayflower, 67 days out of Plymouth, England. After a stay of about a month, the Colony moved across Cape 
Cod Bay to Plymouth, where their permanent settlement was made. 

In Provincetown Harbor they wrote the famous “Mayflower Compact”, the first document of democratic free self govern- 
ment appointed by the King, and democracy was suppressed there. 

The idea of the Monument grew out of the organization of the Cape Cod Memorial Association in 1892, and the later 
merger of that with the Pilgrim Club of Brewster, which had been formed to call attention to this first landing on the Cape. 

The town of Provincetown deeded to the Association the hill in the center of the town known as Town Hill or High Pole 
Hill. The General Court of Massachusetts passed an act granting $25,000 to the project, provided a similar amount was contributed 
by popular subscription. The Town of Provincetown contributed $5,000 by vote of town meeting. Other contributors furnished 
enough to make up the sum required by the General Court. 

Capt. J. Henry Sears of Brewster, elected President of the Association, spent several winters in Washington and succeeded 
in getting the federal government to appropriate $40,000. 

These sums made possible the construction of the Monument and in August 1907 the cornerstone was laid in the presence 
of President Theodore Roosevelt who arrived in the harbor on the Presidential yacht Mayflower (an appropriate coincidence) escort- 
ed by the Atlantic fleet, a sight few who witnessed it will ever forget. 

In August of 1910 the Monument was turned over to the Association by the Governments of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge acting for the Governments. President William H. Taft officiated 
at the dedicatory ceremonies, again with the fleet in the harbor. 

The Monument is 252 feet high, built of Maine granite, and contains memorial stones given by many patriotic societies 
and by all the towns on the Cape and many more from Massachusetts and other states. 

One stone near the top marked, “Siena (Italia) A Cape Cod MDCCCCVII”, was given by the City of Siena, Italy from the 
Torre del Mangia, which was the original from which the Monument was designed, The Siena Tower is made of reddish brown 
brick, but granite was deemed more suitable for New England weather conditions. The architect of the Monument was Willard T. 
Sears. 

The choice of an Italian Renaissance tower so distant from its home ground was caused by a wish not to repeat the Egyptian 
obelisk motif of the Bunker Hill and Washington Monuments. Also, there was no distinctive style of monument indigenous to the 
eastern counties of England from which the leaders of the Colony came, nor to the Dutch cities in which they spent some years 
after being driven out of England for religious reasons. A completely different style was deemed the best idea, a complete break 
with existing monuments in the United States, and a unique departure. 

Aloneside the Monument a small museum was founded to keep memorabilia and fostered by the Research Club of 
Provincetown which was organized in 1910 and incorporated in 1923 with the object of engaging in historical study relating to the 
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The Provincetown Monument 


town and the Cape and of collecting, holding, preserving, and exhibiting in the words of the scientific and educational interest. It 
is to this Research Club that we owe the present museum, developed from their efforts since 1910. 

Until recently, in the entrance to the museum there was a large photograph of Capt. Sears. On the left hand side were 
pictures of two clipper ships with Capt. Sears’, the upper one the Wild Ranger which he commanded on her maiden voyage out of 
Boston in 1853 at the age of 24 years. The lower one was the Glory of the Seas, of which he was half owner with his brother-in- 
law Capt. Josiah N. Knowle. 

On the right was the Ellen Sears, named for Capt. Sears’ sister, and launched at the Shiverick Yard in East Dennis in 1862 
and partly owned by Capt. Sears. Below was the Faneuil Hall, which he commanded, taking her into San Francisco in February 
1850, before his 21st birthday. To his great regret, he just missed being a Forty Niner. (They went to sea and rose to command 
early in those days, but not much younger than the Air Force men of our own day, who were flying bombers and fighters before 
they were old enough to vote.) 

The pictures were from paintings in the possession of descendants of Capt. Sears and used by their permission. 


Reminiscent 


here is an old saying somewhere that “he who travels much learns much.” It used to mean more than it does now. When 

people moved but little from their own firesides in their own districts, when railroads unknown and ships moved by the 
power of the winds of heaven, when to go a hundred miles meant some danger to life and limb, he who travelled learned of other 
lands and other peoples and he who staid at home learned nothing of either but such as came to his firesides. The newspaper, if 
there was one, told of the doings of the town and somewhere on its four small pages gave a column to the news of the world brought 
in by the last packet. 

It would probably be impossible today for any one of us, who has begun to think for himself since the introduction of elec- 
tricity and steam, to imagine just what the broadening influence of journeys to Europe and Asia meant before those first days began. 
The only way to get an idea of the mental situation is to project yourself into some little hamlet where there is no newspaper, where 
the railway engine does not sound, and to talk with the man who is fifty and who has never been ten miles from his own door. 
He does not know who is President of the United States. He has not heard of the Spanish war. His mind is quiet and asleep. As 
a man he is just as fine in character, his thoughts wander as widely, his ambitions soar as high while he works in the fields. But 
he knows nothing of contemporary events the world over. 

Let some one of these men go around the world, taking a year for it, and then return to the little out-of-the-way town by 
stage; and for another year he will sit in the corner grocery night after night around the fire, or on the porch with his chair tipped 
back against the side of the house, telling the others something absolutely new every time he opens his mouth. If he were obser- 
vant on his travels, he learned an immense amount and his talks are such an education to his friends as was never taught from 
books. 

That, to a greater or a lesser degree, as you hit upon an earlier or a later day in New England, was what happened when a 
young, naturally clever, energetic man came home from his long sea voyage from Hong Kong to his Cape Cod town. The women 
of his household wore the prim clothes of their neighborhood. He told of the nations he had seen where the women went with- 
out clothes - much to the embarrassment of these women folks and to their absolute unbelief. Still more, he brought home dress- 
es from India and China, Japan and Europe - all different, all beautiful, all suggestive of something entirely new and strange. He 
told of hundreds of little things, yet he could never tell of what he had learned and seen and adapted to himself. He could never 
give anyone else all that he had taken into his mind by the agency of his five senses. 

These men who grew up in such towns as Brewster were the men of energy of New England. They were ready to create, 
to build up their own fortunes, and in doing so they built up the fortunes of their town. 

It is interesting, perhaps, to see what they did for this country of ours in those early days. New England, like the rest of 
the Atlantic coast, was full of the spirit of religious belief handed down as an inheritance from our ancestors. To study and become 
a clergyman was the ideal of educated life. But in the midst of the hereditary ambition to refinement, soldiering and high living, 
these energetic young men began to go out from their homes down to the sea in their ships, and in due time they came back with 
new ideas. It began to appear that these men had the new things of the town. They were the men who were turned to for opin- 
ions. They were the individuals who were turned to for news. They were the people who gradually began to gather in the world- 
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Reminiscent 


ly goods of that part of the country. F 
Furthermore, as they arrived in other parts of the world and discharged their cargoes, it became necessary to look for 


shiploads of other goods to bring-home on the return voyage. Again and again the return cargoes depended entirely on the abili- 
ty and judgement of the Cape Cod sea captain, who perhaps had now grown to own an interest in his vessel. He was the sole 
judge as to whether tea or silk, coal or manufactured goods, where to bring the highest prices in New England and make his voy- 
age produce the highest profit. These men became the commercial pioneers of the day; they gambled on cargoes, and sometimes 
in those days fortunes were made on a single voyage. In a way these were the forerunners of the Americans who have put our 
country at the head of the nations in wealth; the men who conceived big commercial ideas and carried them out, who later built 
railroads across the continent and laid telegraph wires under the sea. 

Some of the stories of these ventures - gambles they were really, just as they are today - are always new and interesting, 
though they are so familiar to us all - of the sometime captain who suddenly conceived the extraordinary idea of sending a shipload 
of New England warming pans to the West Indies, to the unbounded amusement of his townsmen; and who made a fortune out of 
the cargo, because on its arrival in a place where cold was never known the pans commanded fabulous prices as utensils for boil- 
ing out sap from sugar cane. Or, of the New Englander who sent a shipload of babies’ cradles to California, around the Horn, in 
‘48 and sold them at wonderful prices to serve as “rockers” for gold mining, just as the first furor of ‘49 began. Or, still again, of 
the idea of sending ice to the tropics where such a thing was never heard of before and where profits of thousands per cent were 
made. 

Such men and many, many others, among them those of Brewster, were the originators of new ideas in commerce, because 
they saw how different were the conceptions and ideas of other peoples and how easily one might broaden and learn and try new 
ventures suggested by the adaptation of foreign ideas to the demands of their native land. You have found as you have read these 
biographies that precede in this volume hints of such men and what they did-their own quiet way. They thought and knew so lit- 
tle of what influences they were exerting in their communities that hardly any of them ever considered it worth while to keep any 
record, except the log of the voyages. But many of us can remember back in the early days of our childhood, which ran from the 
second to the seventh decade of the nineteenth century, that our first ideas of the life these men led was gathered from those tales 
of shipwreck and fight and struggle with man and the elements, which came out now and then of an evening just before bedtime 
when the family sat about the fire. Some of us small ones sat on the sailor's knee and heard how at seven bells we saw the old 
ship go down under full sail, in latitude This or That, the wind then blowing lightly from the southeast, the mate’s boat with seven 
nearby. And then how for weeks and weeks we ate what little we had and sucked the water from rain in the bottom of the boat 
out of an old sponge, until in other latitudes and longitudes the good ship Something hove in sight and - here we are safe and 
sound. 

They were real stories of the sea from the lips of the man who went through the episodes. They were all in the first per- 
son, except where the “I” was not at home now to tell of it himself, because he had never been seen again. So many of that kind 
there were, too - of Captain Ben This and John That, who cleared the port of Liverpool or San Francisco or Shanghai on the 10th 
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of February and went to the port from which nobody ever “clears” again. That was all they heard in those days. What things the 
wives and mothers must have read between the lines of that wordless record! - the storm, the collision, the rocks, and finally the 
suffering and end wherefrom no one of the ship’s crew, no stick nor timber of the good ship, was ever even reported by anyone -any- 
where, except in the big Eternal Log. 

That life, that breed of the earth’s children, developed its part of the country and made it the home of industry and brains. 
The descendants moved in time westward and have made now the great Northwest and northern Mississippi Valley the centre of 
the creative energy of our land. They were literally the original Captains of Industry. They invented the term. And the Captains 
of Industry today are their lineal descendants. 

There are no young sea captains today hailing from Cape Cod or New England of the same type as those men told of in 
this book. Not because the breed is dead, but because the occasion for them in that line of the world’s work has passed; because 
steam and electricity have done away with all such industry and the same brains have turned into more up-to-date channels. You 
often hear a complaint at the disappearance of the sea captains - how sad a fact it is that they are gone. They are not gone. They 
have merely become captains of other industries more in keeping with the times. They have adapted themselves to the new and 
better industries of later days. And it would seem that this is a cause for rejoicing instead of complaint. Cape Cod itself has, to 
be sure, little or none of the bustle of other days. But the energy is somewhere else and just as strong or stronger because of the 
foundations these shrewd, active men laid in their time. Cape Cod itself is not at this moment fitted to be a scene of this day’s 
energy, but just as sure as the years pass, its day will come again. And in the meantime it has earned an honored and well deserved 
rest from its labor, to prepare for another day that is to come. 

But the fine old record of the real men ought to live, and so far as the meager records can be discovered they have been 
gathered together for that purpose. 

Joseph H. Sears 
New York, February 5, 1906 
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Our Gathering Of Information 


ys inspiration for the Sears Family Album came from our children. Their enthusiasm caught my interest when we were all 
gathered at Stage Harbor Lighthouse in West Chatham, Mass., in 1988 for Aunt Barbara Ecker’s 90th birthday. 

This was reinforced by the many hours | had spent on the Cape during the last years of my parents’ lives. | had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Brewster many times while they took their daily “shuteye”. With Dad I visited the Parnassus Bookstore in 
Yarmouthport, found the Talin Bookbinders and met Walter Babbit and Joan Paine. The Talins rebound Emily Crosby Nickerson 
Sears’ bible. 

Walter and Joan's interests were old Brewster. It was he who showed me the old David Nickerson house and told me about 
the Knowles Dollhouse and our half cousin Ellen St. Sure Lifschutz of California. Ellen is the great granddaughter of Capt. Josiah 
Nickerson Knowles. Joan was always there for me when | needed information or books. It was she who told me about the sale at 
auction of the painting of the “Little Girls”, Ellen and Susan Olivia Sears. I wish I had followed up Walter's mention of Ellen. 
Always pursue every lead you are given in research! 

Our trip to Oeno and subsequent correspondence with Capt. Knowles’ great grandson Josiah N. Knowles Jr. of California 
and my visit to the San Francisco Maritime Museum to see the Dollhouse only added to my desire to get this information written 
down. 

Meanwhile Pete had seen the painting of the Expounder and had retrieved the Ellen Sears. These whetted his appetite for 
more information on the other ships of the J. H. Sears Co. Little did we know there were so many. 

He was winding down his Chatham Yards Railroad model project and was anxious to find another task to pursue. The 
threads of the Album were coming together. 

In this final chapter of the Sears Family Album we sought a theme to describe how we put it together. It has been a mar- 
velous adventure, we hate to have it end. 

Many times we have tried to reconcile some of the events that have taken place. We have had a decided feeling that there 
have been “Helping Hands” somewhere, somehow. Pete, while pondering this phenomenon, decided there had to be some “celes- 
tial ghostwritine” going on! | concurred. Right from the beginning, here in Winter Haven, the magic began. 

One evening two days before Pete was to arrive to begin work on the Album, I received a call from California.” A woman’s 
voice asked if I was Mrs. Stone. At my reply, she said, “I am your distant cousin Ellen St. Sure Lifschutz from California. The 
first thought that came into my head was “How marvelous!”. Poor Ellen I am sure was taken aback. 

Her reason for calling was astounding. She was planning to return the Knowles dollhouse to Brewster to the new Historical 
Museum. The dollhouse was coming home. Needless to say she was very interested in our project. She had gotten my name from 
the San Francisco Maritime Museum where the dollhouse had been on display. 

Pete came to Florida in mid-February and we set up working space in our dining room and on our porch. He concentrat- 
ed on the family ships, | on the family genealogy and legends. The old Sears portraits of Olive and J. Hamblen watched over us 
as we worked. And work we did, from morn to night; great discipline! Ross was chef and kept us well supplied with great meals. 

We concentrated on gathering together any artifacts that family members might own, getting their story and photograph- 
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ing the items. 


I contacted another cousin John Maxtone-Graham. A Nickerson, relative John is an author having written among others 
The Only Way To Cross, his recollection of transatlantic voyages from New York to England prior to World War II. 
I asked him to photograph the figurehead of the Glory of the Seas at India House in New York. He graciously agreed say- 


ing “You shall have it”. 


Pete had spied the painting of the Expounder while dining at the Naval Mess at the White House. She was flying the Sears 
house flag. After a bit of thought, we were able to get (Pete’s wife) Judy’s cousin U.S. Representative Fred Upton (R) to get us a 
photograph. We had to get permission from the White House to use the photograph! The Bostonian Society supplied us with a 


photograph of their painting of the Titan. 

As the above began to fall into place, we wrote the outline of the text and 
realized that the time was at hand to start looking for help in putting together our 
material. 

When Pete returned to Chatham and word got out about our project, two 
professional ghostwriters approached him about writing the book for us. We had 
anticipated this and decided not to agree. We had gained enough confidence to 
know we had something worthwhile for our family and that being our objective 
decided it should be in “our own voice”. 

In conversation with Joe Knowles we decided to go to San Francisco. He 
had interesting family memorabilia and paintings to show us. Pete’s daughter, 
Diana, joined us as she will carry on the family history. We felt it necessary to 
include a member of the younger generation. 

In late March we three journeyed from several parts of the U.S. to ren- 
dezvous in San Francisco at the Fairmont Hotel. High above the city our suite 
overlooked a 180° view of San Francisco Bay and Alcatraz Isand. Fittingly just 
below us in between the tall buildings we could see the square-rigged Balclutha tied 
along side the San Francisco Maritime Museum pier. 

We spent a day with Joe in Corte Madera visiting his home and family 
and sharing the Knowles artifacts. He very graciously gave Pete a lovely photo- 
graph of Josiah and Ellen and the watch fob (part of the watch fob that he car- 
tied all his life). 1 hold it in keeping for Diana. He also gave Pete an original 
log/journal from a Glory of the Seas voyage. We saw and photographed her paint- 
ing and the picture of the Wild Wave. Joe has a handsome portrait of Josiah as a 
young man. Going and returning we crossed the majestic Golden Gate Bridge. 


Elfen Sears and Josiah Knowles 
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That evening cousins Joe and Ellen met for the first time in our rooms at the hotel where we dined. 
We reminisced and shared family photos, genealogy and many stories. It was a splendid evening. 

The following day Diana and | visited the Monet Exhibit at the Art Museum as guests of her cousin 
Tish Upton Brown and then joined Pete and Joe at the Maritime Museum. They were to photograph 
the large painting of the Glory Of The Seas in the Museum library and we all wanted to see the Knowles 
Dollhouse 
When we arrived | saw Joe in earnest conversation with a researcher. The man turned out to be the 
author Professor Herbert Ford of Pacific Union College in Angwin, Calif, a friend of Joe’s. Herb’s 
field is the Pitcairn Island Group. He has just had a second book published about Pitcairn. 

(I had found his book Island Of Tears in the Seventh Day Adventist Bookshop in Orlando, brows- 
ing there one day in June 1990 shortly after our return from Pitcairn and Oeno. The first book I saw 
was the story of Capt. ]. N. Knowles and the Wild Wave. Ross was recovering from a 4-way bypass heart 
operation in the Seventh Day Adventist hospital opposite the bookstore.) 

It was grand to meet the author. He told us Thursday was his regular day but he and his wife had 
business in the city and they had decided to come on Friday instead! Joe and I exchanged a knowing 
look, for now he understood our “Helping Hands”. Herb has helped us complete the story of Thomas 
Knowles, Josiah’s brother, with the photograph of Thomas’ grave stone on Oeno Island. 

In May the dollhouse arrived in Brewster in tact, having been lovingly packed by Ellen and the 
shipping firm. It is now seated on a base donated by Pete and Judy and me in a place of honor at the 
Brewster Historical Museum. The model separates between its floors. The roof section is suspended by 
monofilament line so the second floor can be seen from above. The house is furnished and illuminat- 
ed. Ellen presented the dollhouse at its dedication in August. She spent some time with Pete and Judy 
while doing family research. It was Ellen who recognized the Alleton information I received from Josiah 
Knowles Adams. Alleton was Thomas Knowles’ son-in-law. When Josiah finally returned Thomas to 
the East Coast, he was laid to rest in the Alleton plot at Orleans Cemetery. Area 12 is the location. 
Pete supplied the monument photograph. 

In June I went to the Cape for ten days. Pete was having some books bound and I too needed some 
done. In talking with the bookbinders, Jim Talin and his sister Pam, we inquired about a designer. Jim’s 
sister-in-law worked for a design firm. We met Terry Machie and her partner Doug Long of Finback 


Design in Orleans. They took us in hand and have guided us ever since. Pam has researched the Sears 


Watch fob. The inscription 
reads: Ellen S Knowles Died 15 
May 1859 Aged 24 Year : 


burving ground near Bound Brook and the old Paul Sears house. 
We visited Joshua Crowell, curator of the Dennis Historical Museum, saw the model of the 
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a 


Shiverick Yard and paintings of the ships built there including the last one, our Ellen Sears. Mr. Crowell offered to assist us in any 


way. 
Pete told me ‘he had lunched with author Paul Morris of Nantucket who graciously helped with information on the Gold 


Hunter and the Imperial. 

The Brewster Ladies Library kindly allowed Pete to photograph the W. B. Dinsmore given by Capt. J. H. Sears. It hangs in 
the old section of the 
Library. 

The sailing cards 
were obtained from the 
Peabody Museum, the State 
Street Trust pamphlets 
through David Foster of 
Chatham and Capt. Robert 
Dinsmore of Falmouth. 

Parnassus Bookshop 
in Yarmouthport was a 
fruitful stop for Pete one 
day on his way home from 
Hyannis. He found a copy 
of Brewster Shipmasters by 
J. H. Sears and was full of 
glee! He also found and 


sent to me the Sears 
Genealogy by Samuel P. 
May. Strangely enough Dr. 
May married our maternal 
great grandparents Lucy 
Leanora Hutchinson and 
George Goodrich in 
Syracuse, N.Y. Small 
World! The Genealogy 


published in 1890 shows our 


Front row, left to right: Ann Stone, Ellen Lifschutz, and Judy Hoyt. holding the Glory of the Seas Spike. 
Back row, left to right: Pete Hoyt, Jerry Whitlock, Diana Whitlock and Jed Whitlock. 
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branch ending with J. Henry Sears. His children Alice May and Emily Nickerson Sears and their respective spouses, William B. 
Lawrence and James King Hoyt appear, as well as Joseph Hamblen Sears II, but not his wife. A brief word about Capt. Sears read 
“Mr. Sears is a shipping merchant and lives in Dorchester”. 

While in San Francisco we were saddened to hear of our cousin David Nickerson Lawrence’s death. He bequeathed his 
“Frenchman’s Ring” to his cousin Bill’s son Larry Lawrence. Larry has in turn loaned the ring to Pete to be photographed for the 
book. At the time of the Titan’s sinking and rescue, J. H. Sears received the ring from a grateful French passenger. He wore the 
ring as a watch fob the rest of his life; it’s apparent in his photograph seen at the beginning of the book. 

Michael Mielde, author of the Glory Of The Seas, has been a goldmine of information. His interest in our endeavor has 
answered many questions. Living as he does in the Seattle, Wash. area he was familiar with the Glory’s demise. When we told 
him about Ellen Ecker Ogden’s clipping about the emergence of the Glory’s remains, he gave information about her location and 
condition. When Pete was sent objects from the Glory, he selected two nails from her and mounted them. Mine sits under our 
photograph of the Glory. Michael told us that the area where she lies just off shore is to be designated a national maritime arche- 
ological dig. 

Michael's recent letter to Pete includes old correspondence about the J. H. Sears Co. partnership of J. Henry and his broth- 
erin-law Andrew Nickerson. Also included were the Suffolk Co. Registry Deeds dated June 16, 1884 containing the bankruptcy 
information and rapid recovery. 

| went to Chatham in early December to continue our collaboration. This time we saw Marjorie Mighill (Mile) grand- 
daughter of Captain Nathan Foster in Brewster. She was very helpful with data on the Centaur and the W. B. Dinsmore. 

Marjorie was most helpful about Brewster. Her grandfather's house is a mirror image of the J. Hamblen Sears house on 


Main Street. She also helped me identify three photographs of the J. Henry Sears house next door to the above; the “Bowling 
Alley” house that was flaked and moved to Eastham. 


We have recorded back to Richard Sares, who, according to these records, is ancestor 1. We, the ancestors of 1996, are of 
the llth generation. (Superscript numbers indicate generational descent from immigrant ancestor) 


Richard Sares’ (Sears) of Yarmouth, Plimouth Colony. Our immigrant ancestor. 


Paul Sears of Yarmouth, son of Richard, owned the house at Bound Brook on the west side of Brewster, Mass. Richard bought the 
land from Governor William Bradford’s widow, Allis Bradford. Paul began the spelling “Sears”. 


Prince Sears’ - Nonagenarian of the family inheriting the longevity gene from his early ancestress, Deborah Sares, daughter of 
Richard. This longevity continues down to this day appearing in the family in Emily Nickerson Sears’ and her daughter, Barbara 
Hoyt Ecker”. Prince was just shy of 95. 

Joseph Sears® - Possibly the first owner of the Sears house at 1795 W. Main Street, Brewster. 


Joseph Hamblen Sears’ - A packet shipmaster. Owner of the Sears home. 


Olive Bangs Sears’ - Wife of above. She was the daughter of Elkanah and Sally Crosby Bangs. Her siblings were Dillingham, 
Elkanah Jr., Abraham, Elisha, Susanah, Freeman, and Henry. 


Joseph Henry Sears’ or J. Henry Sears - Shipmaster and owner-manager of J. Henry Sears Co., Boston, Mass. 


Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears® - wife of Capt. J]. Henry Sears. She changed her given names at age six from Priscilla Snow to the 
above after the death of her younger sister. Her bible is our source. 

Alice May Sears® - Eldest daughter of J. Henry and Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears. “Auntie Alice”; wife of William B. Lawrence 
and matriarch of the Lawrence family. Their children: Marjorie L. Nichols", Samuel Lawrence", Ruth Lawrence”, and William B. 
Lawrence, Jr. 


Emily Nickerson Sears’ - Second daughter of J. Henry and Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears. Wife of James King Hoyt. “Gam” to 
our generation. As the Thanksgiving Day poem said, “Daughter of a streak of lightning”, and an inveterate collector. She out- 
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lived her ancestor Prince Sears by five days. She died 5C days before her 95th birthday, he 55 before his 95th! Their children: 


Henry Sears Hoyt'’, James King Hoyt Jr. '°, and Barbara Hoyt Ecker". 


Joseph Hamblen Sears’ - Only son of J. Henry and Emily Crosby Nickerson Sears. Husband of Anna Caldwell Sears. Their child, 


Penelope Sears Platt". 


Penelope Sears'® - Wife of Phelps Sherman Platt. Their children: Phelps Jr."', Anna (Nancy) Platt Van Orden"', and Joseph Sears 


Platt”. 


Henry Sears Hoyt" - Eldest son of Emily Nickerson Hoyt and James K. Hoyt “Our Inspiration”! Husband of Marian Barker Hoyt. 
Their children: Henry Sears Hoyt Jr. (Pete)'', and Ann Hoyt Stone". 


James King Hoyt Jr."° - Second son of Emily Nickerson Hoyt and James King Hoyt, “Uncle Kinkie”. Husband of Jean Ware Hoyt. 
Their children: James King Hoyt II! (Jimmie)"', and Margaret Hoyt Schifter (Pat)"'. 


Barbara Hoyt”’- Daughter of Emily Nickerson and James King Hoyt. Wife of Frederick W. Ecker. Their children: Frederick W. 
Ecker Jr.'', Hoyt Ecker'', John Frederick Ecker", and David Nickerson Ecker". 
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11/9/1801 - 2/3/1885 Joseph Hamblen Sears married 12/2/1824 Olive Bangs 9/9/1802 - 4/4/1889 


Kesiah Joseph Henry Sears Elisha Freeman Benjamin Ellen Susan Olivia Sarah Louisa 
_ 2/26/1845 


b. 10/17/1827 d. 9/11/1828 6/8/1829 - §/26/1912 3/23/1831 - 4/15/1897 9/ - /1836 10/10 1835 10/29/1839 
m. 5/26/1858 m. 2/2/1860 9/16/1837 5/13/1859 1/11/1889 3/19/1899 
Joseph Heary Sears (First marriage) (Qed wife) Ellen Foster m. 4/9/1854 m. m. 
m. circa ISSO Emily Crosby Nickerson (issue died in infancy) Josiah 10/16/1862 N/1S/1871 
(second marriage) b. 3/27/1834 - d.3/10/18870 Nickerson Knowles Andrew Nickerson Walter Winslow 


Sarah Child Dudley 
(Grandma Sallie) 


| (no issue) 
; The Winslow family tree 
Nellie is continued on next page. 


Alice May Sears Emily Nickerson Sears Joseph Hamblen Sears II 
b. 5/10/1859 - d. 1/9/1944 6/26/1862 - 5/7/1957 b. 4/10/1865 

m. 10/2/1883 m. 10/16/1888 m. 11/19/1891 
Wm. Lawrence James K. Hoyt Anna Caldwell 

_ a ia 11/29/1858 - 12/15/1926 

Marjory Sam Ruth Bill Henry Sears Hoyt J. King Hoyt Jr. Barbara Penelope 
b. 9/9/1884 b. 9/12/1888 b. b. 10/3/1896 1/2/1890 - 9/9/1974 b. 11/22/1895 b. 8/2/1898 b. 5/20/1894 
m. d. 1/29/1961 8/10/1890 m. m. 12/29/1919 m. m. 
Melville Nichols m. Chloe Duncan Marian Barker Jean Ware Frederick W. Ecker 


Daisy Gordon 5/7/1891 - 2/10/1981 | | 
Bill Jr. H.S.(Peter) © Ann Hutchinson Jim K Margaret (Pat) FW. (Waw) Jr. Hoyt John F David Nickerson 


Terry Rebecca Sam Jr. W.Gordoa David Nickerson 
Hoyt Jr. Hoyt Stone Hoyt III Hoyt Ecker Ecker Ecker Ecker 


b. 10/14/1922 b. 6/4/1925 


m. 9/15/1945 m. 11/6/1948 
Judith Upton Donald R. Stone 


b. 4/14/1925 b. 11/3/1922 


Diana Goodrich Hoyt Philip Blodgett Hoyt = Richard Sears Hoyt — Donald R. Stone Henry Sears 


b. 9/29/1946 b. 12/31/1951 b. 3/22/1954 Jr. Stone 
m. m. mn. b.4/27/1955 —_—b. 8/6/1958 
Hamilton Jerome Kim King Jean Bellamy m. 
Whitlock b. 8/3/56 b. 2/15/57 Agnes Tacadena 
b. 7/21/43 b. 4/26/1959 
Peter Hamilton DavidSears Jedd Upton Heather George Thatcher Anne Ford Sarah Anne Stone Emily Ross Stone Joshua Sears Stone 
b. 9/29/1990 b. 6/21/1996 


b. 1970 b. 1972 b. 1976 b.1975 bb. 1978 b. 1991 b. 1990 b. 3/4/1989 


WINSLOW GENEALOGY LINE 


11/9/1801 - 2/3/1885 Joseph Hamblen Sears m. Olive Bangs 9/9/1802 - 4/4/1889 
Sarah Louisa 

2/26/1845 - 3/19/1899 
m. 11/15/1871 


The Winslow family tree is continued 


from previous page. 


Bass River, Yarmouth, Mass. 


Walter Winslow 
Frederick Andrew Nickerson Winslow Margaret Olive 
m. 1874 - 1942 m. m. 
May m. P. Lane G. Putman 
Gertrude Laverock 
1876 - 1956 
Andrew Nickerson W. Jr. Howard Laverock Winslow Leslie Winslow Walter Thacher Winslow Richard Sears Winslow 
1902 - 1967 1905 1909 - 1955 1908 
m. m. m. m. 
Elinor Condit John Cowles Frida Kondrup Frazer Lucy Prescott 

1904 1914 

Richard Sears Winslow Jr. Chas. Prescott Lucy Bennet W. 
b. 1942 b. 1944 1947 

m. Delicia Victoria 


Susan Shemet b. 2/12/1971 


NICKERSON GENEALOGY LINE 


7/8/1772 - 2/27/1819 “David Nickerson m, Priscilla Snow 3/31/1777 - 1/5/1815 


David Ir. Joseph Jonathan Snow Frederick Thomas Priscilla 
8/11/1799 3/3/1804 3/18/1807 12/15/1808 9/19/1810 5/10/1814 
9/3/1847 VI 1880 1/18/1882 2/2/1879 2/6/1831 


By [2nd 8/24/1815 
y *This pertains to David Nickerson. He died at sea 


aboard the schooner Hope. He was buried off the 


to 


Eunice Freeman 12/31/1790 - 2/5/1829 West African coast at this coordinate: 
Latitude: 1°. 8’ South Longitude: 8°. 1S East 


Francis Freeman Isiah 
11/9/1817 3/30/1819 - 7/4/1837 
2/6/1829 (lost overboard Lat.42 N. Long 55 W. from Liverpool 


on the Brig Old Colony- Capt. Crosby) Genealogy 


Ist Marriage 


8/11/1799 - 9/3/1847 David Nickerson Jr. and Emily Crosby 3/26/1803 - 5/20/1841 


Mary Smith David Il Frederick Augustus Andrew Emily Crosby Emily Crosby Charles 
8/19/1824 7/13/1827 3/24/1830 3/31/1832 (formerly priscilla Snow)* 1/22/1835 10/23/1838 
11/15/1825 3/10/1880 1/25/1854 6/13/1908 3/27/1834 11/4/1835 9/9/1893** 

m. 3/10/1887 (in infancy) 
Susan Olivia Sears m. 


Joseph Henry Sears 


| 
Alice May Sears Emily Nickerson Sears Joseph Hamblen Sears II 


m. m. m. 
Wa. B. Lawrence James K. Hoyt Anna Caldwell 
Marjorie Samuel C. Ruth Wa. B. Jr. Beary Scars J. King Jr. Bartana Penelope 


married Phelps Platt 


2nd Marriage 


David Nickerson Jr. and Abigail B. Chase 


Mary Hinckley James Crosby Abby Chase 

m. Isiah Howes (little Jamic)“™* 

*H.S. Hoyt Memoirs - * Page 13. It is not uncommon for a sibling 
to be named for a deceased older child, but his is the reverse 

“ Sce Page 12 in Memoirs 


Marion Edith Margaret Robert 
m.Wm.Garry m_Irving Taylor (noissuc) (no issue) 


BANGS GENEALOGY LINE 


3/31/1732 - 7/1777" Elkanah Bangs” m. 9/16/1750 Susannah Dillingham 2/23/1732 - 4/18/1788 


Rhoda Dean Elkanah Jr. John Dillingham Bela Sally Susannah Olive ** 
b.1754 -d.? 1786 -d.?~—b. 1757 - d. circa 1890 b. 1758 - d. ? d. 1763 b.1771-d. 1803 —b. 1774 
m. 179] 
Sally Crosby 
Dillingham Elkanah IIT Abraham Olive*™* Elisha Susannah Freeman H. Henry 
b. 1796 - d.? b. 1/4/1798 - d. ? b. 1800 - d. ? b. 1803 - d. 4/4/1889 b. 1805 - d. ? b.1807-d.? —b. 1809 - d.? 12/4/1811 
m 


Joseph Hamblen Sears 
b. 4/9/1801 - d. 2/3/1885 


Died on British Prison Ship Jersey in New York Harbor. 


** Name Olive goes back many generations. 
*“*" Olive named her children after her siblings, so this is where the “Henry” in Joseph Henry came from. 


It appears in Henry Sears Hoyt, Henry Sears Hoyt Jr. (Peter) and Henry Sears Stone. 
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FAMILY CHRISTMAS DINNER AT THE 
PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON 


Written by J. H. Sears, and read by him at 
the Family Dinner - given by his father to 

the family, in the Parker House, Boston, on 
the evening of December 24th, 1909 


Those present were... 


J. Henry Sears 

Sarah Dudley Sears “Grandma Sallie” 
Alice M. Lawrence 

Marjorie Lawrence Nichols (& her husband 
Melville Nichols) 

Samuel C. Lawrence, 2nd 

Ruth Lawrence 

W. B. Lawrence, Jr. 

Emily N. Hoyt 

James K. Hoyt 

H. Sears Hoyt 

J. King Hoyt, Jr. 

Barbara Hoyt 

Joseph Hamblen Sears 

Anna W. Sears 

Penelope Sears 


“Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house, 


The people were dining in Christmas carouse, 

The table was set for dinner with care, 

In hopes that the family soon would be there. 
Grandpa had his tie on, and Grandma her dress, 
Expecting a score of us all more or less: 

When out in the street there arose such a clatter, 
They both of them ran to see what was the matter. 
The light in the street made so much of a glare 

They scarcely could see what the matter was there, 
But after awhile they discovered below them 

A long line of cabs with horses to tow them, 

And out of the cabs stepped a dozen or so 

Of curious characters, seeming to know 

That this was the Parker House, where they expected 
To forage for dinner, if no one objected. 

Then in through the doorway and up by the stairs, 
The whole of them scrambled, in groups and in pairs: 
And made for the dining room on the next floor, 
Where Gandma awaited them just by the door. 
They were all gotten up in their best evening clothes. 
In silks and in satins and open work hose, 

But what was inside them - Ah nobody knows 

With the one small exception of me. So here goes: 


I know all about them and I will tell you: 

Provided you will name them each time I get through. 
And if you don’t know them from what I shall say, 
You can name the amount of the bet, and I'll pay. 


Grandfather Sears (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

A lady swiping a picture of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Grandfather bold, 
And to the lady in the room he said: 

“What takest thou?” The person turned her head. 
And with a look made up of some discord 
Answered: “This picture’s mine. O Lord! 

I’ve broke the glass! ‘Twas all your fault’. 

Then out of the window she did vault. 

Then through the door appeared another guest, 
Who quickly to her swelling bosom pressed 

A bunch of books in which she’d writ her name. 
“What have you there?” the aged Grandpa said, 
The second spectre turned her rosy head 

And answered: “These five books are surely mine: 
At all events the present chance is fine 

To grab whatever I can put my hand on 

And say ‘That's mine!’ to what my eyes may land on” 
Then rose up on his hind legs Grandpa Sears, 
And said, “By gum, for fifty years 

These pesky things have all belonged to me, 

And why they now should go I cannot see”. 


Grandfather Sears (may this tribe increase) 
Awoke another night quite ill at ease, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Reflected here and there within the hollow gloom, 
That every blessed thing had taken wings 

And flown away. They’s taken all the things 
That he had owned since he was twenty-two: 
And so he sat there thinking what he'd do. 
Then up he got and to himself he said, 

“You might suppose they'd thought old Pop was dead, 
But I will show them all a little trick, 

How I can own a thing that sure will stick.” 
At once he started on a journey down 

The Cape, until he came to Provincetown, 
And there he built a pile so mighty high 

It went up pretty near to Cape Cod sky. 

He had it fastened underneath the ground: 

It weighed some thousand tons, I will be bound, 
And when he had the monument quite done, 
He stood and looked at it and said, “I’ve won”! 
They can’t take that away from me: 

“Twill stay there longer’n they, you'll see.” 


Grandfather Sears (may his tribe increase) 
Slept that night a sweet dream of peace. 


Of all the girls that are so sweet, 
__ There’s no one like our Sally: 

She's the Grandma of us all, 

And she lives in our Alley. 
There is no Grandma in the land 

Is half so stout as Sally. 
She watches over Grandpa Sears, 

And she lives in our Alley. 


Her husband came to New York once, 


And, Lest be might get chilled there, 


She put some Sulphur in bis shoes, 

But most of it was spilled there. 
Such remedies are wholesome ones, 

And who should know but Sally, 
She has all remedies by heart, 

And she lives in our Alley. 


Old Grandpa Sears is dippy now 
About a trip to Europe: 
But she will choke him off, they say -- 
She fears the sea will do her up. 
And so I think he'll stay at home 
And live with Grandma Sally: 
In Brewster town or Boston town, 


Or somewhere in our Alley. 


There's seventeen amongst us here 
’ho look to Grandma Sally 
To stuff us full of Christmas food, 
Right bere in Parker Alley, 
But no one knows what awful times 
Has old Grandma Sally 
A getting on with all the Sears’ 
And living in our Alley. 


“You are old, Father William”, the young man said, 
“And your head has become very bald: 

“And yet, with the Masons you still sit up at night, 
“Do you know, at your age, what that’s called?” 


“In my youth, Father William replied to his son, 
“My hair was as unbrushed as yours, 

But the life I have led with your mother is such 
That I much prefer life out of doors”. 


“You are old, said the youth, as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat, 

Yet you own fifty miles of a swamp in the South, 
Pray why don’t you run about that?” 


“In my youth”, said the sage, as he put on his glasses, 
“I purchased that land to grow tea: 

But such are the brains of those Mexican asses 
That now I can’t go there you see”. 


“You are old”, said the youth, “and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than chalk. 

Yet you're all the time yellin’ at poor Mr. Mellen, 
Pray where did you get all this talk?” 


“In my youth”, said the father, “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with your mother, 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Will last me this life and another.” 


“You are old”, said the youth, “One would hardly suppose 
That your scent worked as keenly as ever, 

For political crooks you’ve a wonderful nerve, 
What made you so awfully clever?” 


I have answered these questions and that is enough”, 
Said his father, don’t give yourself airs, 

Don’t you think I can answer all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or I'll kick you down stairs”. 


Dame Alice of old Medford, 
By the kitchen stove she swore, 

That all the nerves she had retained 
Should suffer wrong no more. 


She wept when Margy married, 

She wept when Sam was gone, 
When Ruthy went to College 

Her nerves were badly torn. 
But when it came to William - 

The last leaf on the tree - 
She tore her hair in wild despair. 


She cracked the glass and broke a chair. 


And gave poor Bill an awful scare - 
It was a sight to see. 


But William was a soldier, 
A fighter strong and bold, 
Like those who won the battles 
In the brave days of old. 
And so he stood his ground there, 
And to his Ma he said: 
“Just look at Sam - the lanky clam - 
“Who ain't no better than I am! 
“You seem to think I’m just a lamb, 
“What makes you so afraid?” 


Sam went away to Harvard, 
And now he’s got a cup! 
Ruth also went - a president 
Is what she gathered up. 
And Margy went and married 
A man from Haverhill, 
She got her bid - oh! Yes she did 
Away from you she went and hid, 
And now you see she's got a kid, 


What is there left for Bill? 


Dame Alice of old Medford 
No longer wept and cried: 
No longer tore her hair apart - 
She only looked and sighed! 
Ob, William! William! What's a cup 
That thou should’st weep and wail! 
We cannot all be presidents! 
Some few of us must fail 
And as for having children - 
My goodness, gracious me - 
Please don’t get riled - do be more mild, 
You really cannot have a child! 
That’s quite beyond poor me. 


And after all this bother 

And all this strain of nerves 
The warrior bold of Medford 

Got on to some few curves - 
He let the others struggle 

Along their different road - 
And watch them trip and stumble 

Beneath their several loads. 


And having learned from others, 

He collared, if you please, 
A sample prize of every size, 

A peachy bride with purple eyes 
A president or two likewise, 

All with the greatest ease. 


Margy had a little lamb, 
His skin was white as snow, 


And everywhere that Margy went 


She thought the lamb could go. 


She took him out to Haverhill - 

My goodness - where is that? 
She took him to South Yarmouth, 

He thrived like any cat. 


But when it came to Grandma, 
Or Sam, or Auntie Ruth, 

Not one of them could touch him 
A silly fad, forsooth! 


And Margy said that kissing, 
Unless you were germ proof, 
Was bad for lambs, unless the kiss 
Was first aired on the roof. 


And Milville of old Haverhill, 
Milville known to Lynn, 
Milville of the swarthy locks, 
The lamby’s nearest kin - 
Millville had no word to say 
He scarcely dared to think, 
And every time the baby jumped 
It made his stomach sink. 


But Margy was the mother, 
And mothers have a way 

Of making people round about 

Do everything they say. 


So there's Ma and Pa and Lamby 
Starting on their way - 

Ma and Pa and Lamby 
Beginning everyday. 


They've done it once before, I guess, 
In the days gone by. 

They'll do it all again, I guess, 
Before the world shall die. 


But let me tell you something 
That all of you should know: 
When Margy says the Lamb is sick, 
The Lamb is sick, you know. 
And when she says he's laughing, 
Why, laughing he must be. 
Twixt you and me, you must agree, 


When Margy says it’s so, you see, 


If you have any wish to be 
Considered quality. 


“What are the bugles playing for?” 
Said mother from her bed, 
“To turn you out, To turn you out”! 
The College students said. 
“What is the silver tankard for?” 
Said mother from her bed. 
“The winning cup! The winning cup”! 


The College Johnnies said. 


For they’re crowning Sammy Lawrence, 

Yes, they're crowinig him today 
He jumped a half a thousand feet 

And touched the Milky Way! 
And all the girls are crazy now 

About his legs, they say, 


So they’re crowning Sammy Lawrence in the morning. 


“What's that that passed across the sun?” 
Said mother, white and red, 

“Twas Sammy’s legs” “Twas Sammy’s legs: 
The College students said. 

“Where in the deuce is he going to?” 
Said mother almost dead. 

“To touch the sun: to touch the sun! 
The College Johnnies said. 


So they'll wait for Sammy Lawrence: 
Yes, they'll wait for him today. 

He’s flying through the upper air 
Like any crow or jay: 

And if he don’t come down again 
Before the peep of day, 


Then they'll wait for Sammy Lawrence until its morning! 


The Walrus and the carpenter were combing out their curls - 


They wept like anything to see such quantities of girls. 


Because they could not dress their hair like all those peachy pearls. 


If fifty maids with fifty mops can be controlled at all, 


“Do you suppose”, the Walrus said, “That Ruth could head them all?” 
“I doubt it”, said the carpenter, “her cheek is much too small”. 


“If she could paint her cheek and throw a vastly bigger bluff, 
“Do you suppose”, the Walrus said, “that she could show the stuff?” 
“I doubt it”, said the carpenter, “it wouldn't be enough.” 


“If she should telephone her Ma and call on her reserve, 


“Do you suppose”, the Walrus said, “She'd get what she deserves?” 
“T doubt it”, said the carpenter, “Her mother’s got the nerves”. 


“If she should telephone her Pa, and make him hear her yellin’ 
“Would anything that he could do assist her cheek in swellin’?” 
“I doubt it”, said the carpenter, “He only thinks of Mellen”. 


“If she could call on Sammy's legs to run her own campaign, 
“Do you suppose”, the Walrus said, “there’s anything to gain?” 


“T doubt it”, said the carpenter - “they could not stand the strain”. 


“Tt’s up to Ruthie Lawrence, then, to win herself, I guess. 


The family are useless, they would make an awful mess. 


“She'll do it”, said the carpenter, “and make a big success”. 


So Ruthie thought and Ruthie fought, and shook her merry head, 


And gathered all the laurels that her labors merited. 
But after all her father said ‘twas all inherited. 


Jim took me round to see his motor - 
His motor - his motor - 

And when he tried to show me where ‘twould go ter, 
He ruined all the clothes that he had on. 

He couldn't make it budge from off the station: 
Seemed to me I heard the word “Damnation”! 

Then I shook my head, looked at him and said, 


“Poor Jim! Poor Jim!” 


Jim took me out to try his auto - 
His auto - his auto - 
And when it wouldn’t go, he said it ought to, 
But that made no impression on the car. 
He crawled about the pesky gear box: 
Soiled his hands, and gave himself some queer knocks: 
Then I shook my head looked at him and said, 


“Poor Jim! Poor Jim!” 


Jim ran to Oyster Bay with Grandma - 

With Grandma - With Grandma - 
He also brought along the kids and Grandpa: 

“But, heavens, what a time they all did have!” 
They lost most every portion of the auto: 

They lost their temper too, at least you'd thought so, 
For none of them would speak for more than half a week- 


“Poor Jim! Poor Jim!” 


Half a day, half a day, 
Half a day onward, 
There in the dusky room 
Ticked the six hundred. 


There in the dusky room 

They are unnumbered, 
My! How the building rocks, 

Swayed by the ticking clocks: 
Gee! You can bet your socks 


There are six hundred. 


Into the room advanced 
Millie encumbered 
With a new ticking piece 
For the six hundred. 
Clocks to the right of her, 
Clocks to the left of her, 
Clocks right in front of her 


Ticked, clanged and thundered. 


What though peace is defiled, 

What though the kids are riled, 
What though poor Jim is wild. 

They can be thundered: 
Their’s not to kick and cry, 

Their’s not to ask her why, 
Their’s but to live or die! 


“Millie had blundered!” 


Half a day, half, day, 

Half a day onward, 
Lord, it’s an awful thing! 

Millie has blundered. 
Why should she make us think, 

Here on this earthly brink 
How soon we're going to sink 

Down where unnumbered 
Souls have preceded us! 

Gosh! But it makes me cuss, 
When I hear of all this fuss 

Of these six hundred. 


Still, they should do their best, 

Just as all the rest, 
Just as the sometime guest 

Who would have slumbered 
But for incessant knocks 

From those accursed clocks. 
So, we must bow our locks 

To the six hundred. 


There once was in college a youth seeking knowledge, 
At least he was sent there for that: 

But I am concemed about just what he learned, 

And my knowledge is scarcely exact. 


They say at his lectures he dealt in conjectures, 
And guessed when he made his replies: 

That he never go stuck was more from good luck, 

Than because he was passably wise. 


This lazy young Hankee was partly a Yankee, 
And that may perhaps be the reason 

Why he guessed himself through, which, between me and you, 

Was the luckiest guess in that season. 


They used to say: “Hank, You blessed old crank, 
“Come out in the field and play ball.” 

But Hank said: “Nay, Nay, don’t ask me to play. 

“For I never do those things at all.” 


Yet you show him a girl, with her hair in a curl, 
And he’d jump like a cracking big flea, 
And work like a healer, just so he could steal her 


Away from the others, you see. 


It therefore appears, that shrewd brother Sears 
Has brains in his pill after all. 
He gets his degree without work, as you see, 
And keeps himself well without ball. 
Meantime, as in Cadiz, he worships the ladies, 
Which really’s the best thing for us. 
And so I should say that, in his own way, 
Young Hank is as shrewd as they make ‘em today, 
And likely you know when it’s time to make hay - 
And make it without any fuss. 


King is in his counting house 
Counting out his money: 
You'd never have believed it 


When he was a little 
Up in New York City: 

My! What a change in him, 

It really is a pity. 


King is good at football, 
So the people say - 
King can make a good punt, 
Or kick in any way. 
He kicks at stopping football, 
He kicks at losing tricks. 
My! How he kicked to lose 
His old appendix. 


King will take to marriage soon - 
What will mama say? 
I hope he'll stick to one wife, 
As is the usual way, 
But with all his many riches 
You know you cannot tell, 
My! What a row there’d be 
It simply would be hell. 


King will be a great man 

In a year or two - 
Then he'll go his own way, 

And shake me and you. 
Ma will sit in Sound Beach 

Ticking with her clocks, 


Selling people stocks. 


If you'd seen him eating honey 


While King is down in Wall Street. 


King will be a great man, 

The greatest ever seen, 
Sitting on a gold throne 

With his peachy queen. 
Ma will sit at Sound Beach 

On her rotten chairs. 
Pa will work in Wall Street 

And sell Steel wares. 


Up from the city rich with gold, 
Up from the town in the Christmas cold, 


Over the New York and Haven Line, 
Along with the family - yours and mine 


On Friday morning - that was the day - 
Barbara Hoyt travelled this way. 


Her mother carried a two dollar clock, 
One of the old Revolution stock 


That fills the hall and the rooms at home, 


Whence the furniture van is wont to roam: 


A two-dollar clock of an ancient build, 
Made by a hand that was long since killed. 


By the British troops at Bunker Hill - 
A clock, by the way, that is going still. 


Somebody saw that clock in the street, 
And dropped a hint - just a hint discreet - 


And before you could think whatever it 
meant, 
Whether by hints or orders sent. 


Up the street came a crowd's loud tread, 
A Boston Bruiser running ahead. 


Under his slouched hat, left and right 
He glanced - The old clock met bis sight. 


“Halt!” The dust-brown ranks stood fast - 
“Fire!” Out blazed the rocky blast - 


It shivered the face of the clock, by gum! 
The rock, like the clock, was going some. 


a as it fell from her mother’s gras 


Pp 
Dame Barbara snatched the old clock’s clasp. 


She leaned far out o'er the taxi’s sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this young blonde head: 


But spare Ma’s country clock!” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the bruiser came. 


Who touches a hair of yon blonde head 
Dies like a dog! March on! he said. 


All day long the clock ticked on, 
Though the face was smashed and the hands 
were gone. 


Over Barbara Hoyt’s blond head 
The clock ticks still, as I have said. 


She is just the same as the clock: 
Both are old Revolution stock. 


Nannie Goat, Nannie Goat, 
here have you been? 

I've been to London 

To visit the Queen 
Nannie Goat, Nannie Goat, 

‘y were you there? 

To get in society, 

Too, over there. 


And why do you never eat 
Anything more? 
I must make my figure 
As flat as a door. 
Why do you stand up, 
And never sit down? 
I can’t, don’t you notice 
The fit of my gown? 


Nannie Goat, Nannie Goat, 
What do you play? 
Bridge in the evening, 
And scandal by day. 
Nannie Goat, tell me, 
at is the need 
To write all those letters, 
ich no one can read? 


I have to do something 
To use up the day - 
And I always have something 
Or other to say. 


Nannie Goat, Nannie Goat, 
Tell me this, true: 
What are the things 
That appeal most to you? 
Perfect sobriety - 
Some little piety, 
High class society, 
Fashion’s best flat - see? 
Those are the rules of our 
Best people, too. 
That's why I follow them - 
Pray, why don’t you? 


Penny dear, listen here, 
You're afraid to come home from school - 
Everyday your teachers say 
You've broken a well-known rule. 
So, you sit alone in a chamber apart. 
Looking just like a fool. 
Oh, there’s no place like home, 


But you're afraid to come home from school. 


Penny dear, listen here, 
You're afraid to come home from school. 
Everyday your teachers say 
Your markings are low as a rule. 
So you get a card at the end of the month 
Making Ma’s manner quite cool - 
Oh, there’s no place like home, 


But you're afraid to come home from school. 


Penny dear, listen here, 
You have got to go back to your school. 
Everyday you'll have to play 
The game at it’s best, or you'll 
Find out that you'll sit in your bedroom alone 
Fast on a lonesome school. 
Oh, there’s no place like home, 
But there’s a good deal to say for the school. 


And now, my good friends, they are all of them here, 
They are full of good food - they are full of good cheer. 
And I leave them with you, for I think they’re all right - 
Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night. 
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Prayer, Rev. James DeNormandie of Boston 

Music, Harvard Quartette, “Hymn to the Pilgrims,” Words by Dr. Wm. 
Elliot Griffis, Music by Lester M. Bartlett 

Remarks, J. Henry Sears, Pres. of the Pilgrim Memorial Assoc. 

Address, Charles W. Eliot, L-L.D., Pres. Emeritus of Harvard College 

Address, M. Van Weede, Charge d'affaires, Netherland Legation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Music, Salem Cadet Band 

Address, U.S. Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, transferring the Monument 
from the Commission for Building the Monument, to the 
Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association 

Address, Reply by Hon. William B. Lawrence of Medford 

Music, Harvard Quartette, “Landing of the Pilgrims,” Words by Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans 

Address, Hon. James T. McCleary, of Minnesota 

Address, Gov. Eben S. Draper, introducing President Taft 

Address, President, William H. Taft 

Unveiling Tablet, Miss Barbara Hoyt, tenth in descent from 
Elder Brewster 

Address, Henry H. Baker, Esq., 
Unveiling Tablet 
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Music, Salem Cadet Band 
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Chatham Man Gives A Gift Of History To Family 


by Speed Weed 


e all have at least one colorful ancestor: a 

magnificent, larger-than-life forbear whose 

life works and energy bred stories of interest 
and forces of influence that last for generations. And 
we all should --though most people don’t--have a 
relative like Pete Hoyt. Hoyt, of Champlain Lane, 
has just produced a thoroughly researched and en- 
tertaining account of his family’s colorful patriarch, 
J. Henry Sears. Sears was Pete Hoyt’s great-grand- 
father, a clipper ship captain and company owner in 
the mid-19th century. Written with input from Hoyt’s 
sister, Anne Hoyt Stone, Looking Aft: A Personal 
History of the Family of Captain J. Henry Sears is a 
family album in words that will preserve an epoch of 
family history for posterity. 

An energetic and friendly man, Hoyt says that his 
motivations to produce this private opus were three: 
his children and grandchildren urged him to write 
down the stories he is so good at telling; much of the 
history of the family, which he learned orally from 
his father, was incomplete and needed further re- 
search; and, he says, he is a buff of the clipper 
shipping era. Writing for these reasons, he and Stone 
have produced an excellent gift for their family. 

The beautifully bound book begins with a reminder 
that life was a little different a century and a halfago. 
If you lived in Brewster, as Pete Hoyt’s great grand- 
father did, you didn’t get in your car and drive to 
Boston, you didn’t get in an airplane and go to San 
Francisco, and, if you needed to contact someone in 
San Francisco, you had no telephone or e-mail to help 
you: you wrote a letter and sent it aboard a clipper 
ship. The importance of clipper ships, therefore, was 
their speed. As Hoyt explains, “the quest for speed 
was on.” 

A Nova Scotian immigrant named Donald McKay 
held that a ship could be broader at the deck than at 
the waterline -- a revolutionary concept in large 
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Chatham’s Pete Hoyt with a bit of family history at his Champlain Lane home. Speed Weed photo 


vessel design. Against many doubts about the viabil- 
ity of the sleek design, the New England shipbuilders 
and captains believed McKay, and America began to 
build clipper ships (ships that “clipped along” rap- 
idly) to beat out England in quickness of getting from 
point to point on the globe. 

Looking Aft continues with an excellent section on 
the clipper ships that J. Henry Sears captained and 


owned. Hoyt treats us to accounts of how the ships 
were run, what they carried, what their routes were 
and, most dramatically, how they met their end. 
Nothing of fictional maritime adventure is more 
elaborate than the tales of Captain Sears’ fleet. One 
ship stuffed with cotton became so waterlogged that 
the cotton expanded and began bursting the hull. The 
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Chatham Man Gives A Gift Of History To Family 


(Continued from Page 28) Provincetown Memorial built. He lobbied for funds in 
Washington, and was so successful that the monu- 
ment was built tall and elaborate on an Italian design, 
as it now stands. President Theodore Roosevelt at- 
tended the laying of its cornerstone, and President 
William Howard Taft gave the address at the dedica- 
tion ceremony. Sears was also an avid collector of 
maritime art: clipper portraits and half hulls, many of 
which he gave to his children and grandchildren. 
Looking Aft is well adorned with photographs of these 
heirlooms. 

The work is entertaining and interesting to any 
casual reader. The story of the clipper ship era is 
intriguing for its drama and essential to understand- 
ing American history (remember that the western 
portion of the Atlantic Pacific railroad had to be 
supplied by shipments that traveled from Boston all 
the way around Cape Horn to California). For the ship 
aficionado, Hoyt’s extensive research and knowledge 
provide an unusual non-academic, but reliable re- 
source; and, though the work is not available for sale 
to the public, ship buffs can view it at Eldredge Public 
Library or the Atwood House Musuem. 

But it is the family members who will love this book 
the most. Pete Hoyt, who has many accomplishments 
of his own (he captained a WwW II bomber, for one) has 
put together a record of the highlights of his family’s 
history, so that J. Henry Sears’ descendants will 
rate doll house for his daughters, complete with remember his personal eee and professional ac- 
needlepointed rugs, all made by the captain while he complishments. ms at ee, descendants, es the 
oat an way, include many fami iar Cape ae Hoyt, Sears, 

For his part, J. Henry Sears went to New Teseaie Knowles, Nickerson, Dillingham, nitlock, | Stone, 

= ee 3 doff fhis cli thathad Ecker. Looking Aft is the sort of family testimonial 
rescue the figurehead off one o° nis clippers that ha every family should have; and to his family’s benefit 


run aground. He brought the figurehead back tothe 3nd his own credit, Hoyt has.coxn: : : 
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Captain Sears was also instrumental in getting the 


masts had to be cut so she could make it over a bar 
into harbor. Another of Captain Sears’ ships, the 
“Gold Hunter,” commanded at the time by Joshua 
Freeman, struck a reef in the China Sea and went 
down quickly. Freeman had his wife and daughter 
aboard with him, but fortunately all the Freemans 
and the crew all made it safely -- after days in open 
boats -- to Manila. Other stories include ships carry- 
ing coal that caught fire and ships colliding with 
other ships. 

J. Henry Sears and his brother-in-law, Josiah 
Knowles, another captain whose stories are told in 
the book, were as grand as their clipper ships. Being 
a captain was a demanding job: it required “compre- 
hensive knowledge of... seamanship, celestial navi- 
gation, practice of medicine, business acumen, and 
the ability to” command. It also required the guts and 
savvy to suppress mutineers and repulse maraud- 
ers, as Captain Sears once did by emptying kegs of 
carpet tacks onto his deck, quickly separating the 
booted crew from the barefooted pirates. 

Beyond their prowess at the helm of ships, both 
were great family and community men. Knowles 
named a ship after his wife (Sears’ sister), but then 
refused to name any ships after his daughters when 
he realized how bawdily sailors spoke of ships with 
female names. Instead, he built an extensively elabo- 
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